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WASHINGTON, D. C., 
COMMISSIONER FIGHTS 
BEING DISMISSED 


Dr. Lewis A. Griffith Succeeded By 
Burt Miller, Surety Insurance Man, 
of Canton, O. 














NOW POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 





District Heads Say Miller Will Carry 
Out Spirit of New Multiple 
Line Law 
Considerable mystery hinges about 
the ousting of Dr, Lewis A. Griffith, 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 
District of Columbia, and the appoint- 
ment of Burt Miller, of Canton, O., to 
take his place. Dr. Griffith was first 
asked to resign, refused to do so, and 
was dismissed “for the good of the ser- 
vice.” Griffith’s attorneys say they are 
going to fight the ouster, and another 
political controversy has started in 

Washington. 


W. Gwynn Gardiner, former District 
Commissioner, has been retained as 
counsel for Dr. Griffith, and he has filed 
a suit in the District Supreme Court 
against the District Commissioners to 
restrain Mr. Miller from holding the 
position as head of the insurance de- 
partment. The legal proceedings are de- 
signed to test whether the District Gov- 
ernment employes are under civil ser- 
vice or not. 

White House Keeps Hands Off 

Dr. Griffith in a statement maintains 
that not only did the commissioner re- 
fuse to file any charges against him, 
but declined to let him appear before 
him. He says his administration has 
been praised in highest Washington 
political circles. The White House has 
been drawn into the controversy and an 
official statement has been made to the 
effect that President Harding had noth- 
ing to do with the dismissal. 

A Washington daily newspaper, giv- 
ing the side of the District Commis- 
sioners, says: 

“It is felt by members of the board 
that there is ample justification for the 
removal of Griffith, and the substitution 
of Miller because of the recent enact- 
ment of the marine insurance law. By 
the operation of the law the affairs and 
prosperity of the local insurance de- 
partment can be virtually doubled if 
they are directed by an insurance ex- 
pert, and such an expert Mr. Miller is. 
The law provides for the issuance of 
multiple line insurance, which will bring 
much of the insurance business for 
ships which was formerly done entirely 
in Europe to this country. It is pointed 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Recognized leadership represents the 








highest goal of endeavor. Upon a 
leading institution rests the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the highest 
standards of business practice. 











PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. OF LONDON 


100 William Street, New York 


PHENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 











“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 





New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 














1867 1922 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-.$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 
CD #6.eeunvesacdsabeidasieses 34.7% 
68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 
For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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N. Y. UNIVERSITY 
TELLS PLANS FOR 
INSURANCE CLASS 


School Under Direction of Griffin M. 
Lovelace Opens in Washington 
Square October 2 











FEES FOR TUITION ARE _ $100 


Students Must Have Connections With 
Life Insurance Offices; Copy of 
Prospectus 





The New York University has issued 
a prospectus of its life insurance train- 
ing course which is to begin at the 
Washington Square part of the univer- 
sity on October 2. The course will 
comprise eleven weeks of study and 
field experience, to be given three times 
a year beginning in October, January 
and March or April. The tuition is 
$100. Books and mimeographed matter 
will cost about $20. At the end of the 
term temporary certificates will be is- 
sued to qua’‘ified students stating that 
they have satisfactorily completed the 
prescribed class and field work. Final 
certificates of graduation will be de- 
livered one year later to such students 
as shall have written and paid for a 
required minimum of life insurance 
during the year. 

Students Must Have Bona-fide 
Connections 

Kvery student must make a connec- 
tion with a general agency or branch 
office of a life insurance company and 
secure a license from the insurance 
superintendent. Griffin M. Lovelace ts 
director of the school. The course, as 
has been printed, is designed for be- 
ginners and for persons of limited life 
insurance experience. However, it may 
also be helpful to persons of some ex- 
perience who feel the need of improving 
their methods. 

A circular 
gives the 
follows: 
(1) The Functions of Life Insurance 

People are much more interested in 
“what things are for’ than in how 
things are made. Demonstrating “what 
things are for’ shows how a commodity 
or service benefits the buyer. Every 
individua! has needs which he wants 
to satisfy. A study of the “functions 
of life insurance” gives the beginner 
an understanding of the needs which 
can be served through life insurance 
and shows how life insurance provides 
the service required. 

The needs of individuals are studied. 
Situations are analyzed, and life in- 
surance plans are worked out to meer 
different needs. 

Emphasis is laid on the human side 
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Actual situations are 
human interest 
(Five times 


of life insurance. 
studied. The use of 
illustrations is required. 
a week, 9.00 a. m.) 
(2) Selling Life 
In this course practical methods of 
selling life insurance are studied. The 
whole process is taken up, beginning 
with prospecting, of which a thorough 
survey is made, Actual procedure 1s 
given in prospecting, in the approach, 


Insurance 


meeting objections, closing, managing 

the interview, etc., with abundant ex- 
* . 

amples. The student is not only re- 


quired to study the textbook and the 
suggestions which are made by the in 
structor, but must work out methods 
of his own. A wide variety of selling 
practice is discussed, but the stud 
is taught to use the materials given 
as patterns from which he may deve'or, 
his own selling practice suited to his 
own personality. (Five times a week, 
11.00 a. m.) 
(3) The Psychology of Selling 

This course is not technical. It is 
rather a study of how people act in 
different situations, particularly how 
they behave in contact with other per- 
sons. A knowledge of human behavior 
is intensely interesting and is invalu- 
ab’e to persons whose business makes 
it necessary to influence other people. 
If we understand human behavior, we 
know better how to approach them, how 
to secure their interest, and how 
overcome their resistance. 

A successful salesman is a good psy- 
chologist. Even though he may never 
have studied psychology, he has learned 


human behavior through long experi- 
ence. A study of the subject makes 


it possible to learn the fundamental 

things in a few months instead of 

years. (Four times a week, 10.00 a. m.) 
(4) The “Selling Talk” 

The c'ass is divided into small groups 
for the purpose of studying the “selling 
talk.” Practice is given in preparing 
approaches and selling talks, not with 
a view to committing anything to 
memory for repetition to prospects, but 
in order to develop the habit of select- 
ing effective ideas, expanding and il- 
lustrating them, and organizing them in 
logical sequence. Practice is given in 
demonstration sales. Students are re- 
quired to prepare outlines of selling 
plans for definite prospects, as well as 
for general sales plans which may be 
used in straight canvass. (Four times 
a week—once a week for each group— 
1.30 p. m.) 

(5) Conferences on Field Work 

The small groups meet with an in- 
structor for the purpose of discussing 


the experiences which they have in 
their field work. Difficulties are ana- 
lyzed and suggestions are made for 


overcoming them. Both the instructor 
and the students criticize, and give con- 
structive advice. This work constitutes 
a sort of clearing-house for troubles as 
well as successful performances. Ac- 
tual experiences become problems for 
study. (Four times a week—once a 
week for each group—1.30 p. m.) 
(6) Field Work 

Students are required to do 15 hours 
a week of actual soliciting while they 
are taking the course. In the beginning 


definite problems in soliciting are as- 
signed; e. g., securing prospects by 
straight canvass, through centers of 


influence, and by personal observation. 
Reports of how the time is emp!'oyed, 
how many calls are made, and the re- 
sults obtained, must be turned in regu- 
larly. A minimum number of cases 
must be secured and performance in 
field work counts as an important fac- 
tor in determining marks and gradua- 


tion. (15 hours a week.) 
(7) Life Insurance Principles and 
Practice 
The fundamentals underlying the 
rate book and policy contracts are 


studied in order that the student may 
be well informed, capable of answering 
ordinary technical questions, raised by 
clients, able to read life insurance 
literature intelligently, and to under- 
stand his company’s policies and under- 
writing rules. The computation of pre- 
miums is done arithmetically; no for- 
mulae are used. The policy contract 
is thoroughly analyzed and studied. 


John Hancock’s Larger 
Army and Navy Limits 


$10,000 MAXIMUM POSSIBLE 


Higher Limit Applies to Lieutenants 
or Higher; No Term or Double 
Indemnity; Disability Given 

Announcement is made by the Under- 
writing Department of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, to the effect that the com- 
pany has made a substantial increase 
in its limits on lives of army and navy 
officials. 

Hereafter insurance to the extent of 
$10,000 will be taken on the life of com- 
missioned officers of the rank of lieu- 
tenant or higher, the previous limit 
being $2,500. 

On the non-commissioned officer the 
limit is increased from $1,000 to $5,000; 
on privates, heretofore prohibited, in- 
surance will be taken to the amount of 
$1,000. 

The limitations for the navy are in- 
creased to a similar extent for officers 
above the rank of ensign from $2,500 to 
$10,000; for those below the rank of en- 
sign increased from $1,000 to $5,000, and 


on sailors and members of the crew, 
heretofore prohibited, $1,000 will be 
issued, 


Term insurance will not be accepted 
on any lives in the army and navy, nor 
double indemnity; but disability pro- 
visions will be granted. 

On the prohibited list are placed those 
in the air service, poison gas or sub- 
marine branches. 








Latest Revenue Rulings 








Section 213 (b), Article 73: Gifts 
bequests.—I-23-327; I. T. 1339 
Revenue Act of 1921 
The assignment by a husband to his 
wife, in consideration of love and atf- 
fection, of all commissions on renewal 
premiums under a certain contract with 
an insurance company constituted a 
gift thereof to the wife and they should 
not be included in her return. The 
amount of such commissions paid to 
her should, however, be included in 
gross income in the return of the 
husband. 


ana 





Section 214 (a) 1, Article 101: Business 
expenses.—I-23-328; I. T. 1340. 
Revenue Act of 1921 

A taxpayer who was required to take 
out life insurance in favor of partners 
in a business venture in order to retain 
them as partners, may deduct the pre- 
miums paid as business expenses, as- 
suming proceeds of the policies, if paid, 
wou'd not be used in satisfaction of 
any obligation of the taxpayer. 

Section 214 (a) 1, Article 101: Business 
expenses. 

(See Sol. Op. 136; sec. 215, art. 294.) 
Deductibility of premiums on a life in- 
surance policy taken out by a taxpayer 
in favor of a lender in order to procure 

a loan. 

Section 234, Article 572: Special de- 
ductions allowed mutual insurance 
companies.—I-23-335; Sol. Op. 141. 
Revenue Acts of 1916 and 1918 

The term “premium deposit” as used 

in section 12 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1916 and section 234 (a) 13 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 does not neces- 
sarily involve in all cases a return to 
the policyholder of a portion of the 
unexpended premium. The necessity 
of such a return depends upon whether 
a balance remains from the unexpended 
premium after the retention by the in- 
surance company of an amount reason- 
ably necessary for the payment of 
losses, expenses, and reinsurance re- 
serves. 








Section 235.—Items Not Deductible by 
Corporations 








New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~— - 
Total Insurance-in-Force~ - 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 








New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 














GAIN 





Des Moines, Iowa 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for i921 (Issued, increased 
WE ROUND oc occ wcnsededecnscengascss eRe 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
Oe ND hb. Kd de oc eeeieehwhseeenness 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 


95,000,000 
MOTTTTTT TTT TT eC eT ee 


Bankers Life Company 











Section 235, 


ductible. 


Article 581: 


(See Sol. Op. 136; sec. 215, art. 294.) ° 
Deductibi'ity of premiums on a life in- 


surance policy taken out by a taxpayer 
in favor of a lender in order to procure 
a loan. 


Items not de- 


DIES PLAYING GOLF 


A. Beirne Blair, formerly a Travelers 


general agent in 


Richmond, Va., was 


stricken on the golf links a few days 


ago and died. 





A TRAINING 


The 


PROSPECT 


ing for its agents, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office “ . 








COURSE 


or 


Co-operation That Counts 


Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


for new Agents, 


3UREAU, which develops 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 
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Report on Colored 
Insurance Companies 


25 WHICH ARE ACTIVE IN U. S. 








Total Assets Over Six Millions; Employ 
6,575 Persons, Including 1,523 
Medical Examiners 





The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, has announced today that a 
statistical summary of the finances and 
personnel of the principal colored in- 
surance companies in the United States, 
compiled for the U. S. Department of 
Labor by Phil H. Brown, Commissioner 
of Conciliation, shows that there are 
twenty-five representatively active com- 
panies, with home offices in thirteen 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
insurance sold by these companies cov- 


ers life, health and accidents, princi- ° 


pally. Of the twenty-five companies re- 
porting four home offices are in North 
Carolina, four in Georgia, two in Ken- 
tucky, two in Pennsylvania, two in 
Louisiana, two in Florida, two in Vir- 
ginia, and one in the District of Colum- 
bia, Arkansas, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee 
Maryland and South Carolina. 

Capitalization figures, which were 
readily available for only fourteen of 
the twenty-five companies, total $1,256,- 
000. The tota) assets of all the com- 
panies are $6,339,198.59. During the 
past fiscal year these companies paid 
insurance claims of colored policyhold- 
ers and _ beneficiaries of the United 
States in a total amount of $3,072,189. 
The companies employed 6,575 colored 
persons, comprised of 527 clerical em- 
ployees, 3,968 field agents, 1,523 medical 
examiners and 557 miscellaneous em- 
ployees, to whom was paid a monthly 
amount of $259,728.10, either in salaries 
or commissions. 





BRENNAN CASE DECISION 

Mary F. Brennan, although not named 
as beneficiary in a $3,000 policy issued 
by the Penn Mutual Life to Dr. John 
J. A. Doyle, receives the insurance 
money as the result of an equity suit 
brought against the insurance company, 
James McGrane, administrator of Dr. 
Doyle, Mrs, Mary F. Mannix and Mrs. 
Catharine D. Silberschmidt, sisters and 
heirs at law of the decedent. 

The suit came up for a hearing in the 
Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas, 
No. 2, on Thursday, June 22, and by 
agreement of the parties to the suit was 
referred to a jury to pass upon the ques- 
tions of fact involved. 

Miss Brennan claimed to be the 
fiancee of Dr. Doyle, who died in Atlantic 
City on July 6, 1918; that she had 
nursed him in his last illness, and that 
he had told her that if he died the in- 
surance money would be hers. The in- 
surance company, administrator and 
heirs at law, in the absence of any will, 
had no knowledge of such a promise. 
The jury after hearing the evidence ren- 
dered a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 





BOLLING SIBLEY RECOVERS 

Boling Sibley, for the past twenty- 
five years a general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, at 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been under- 
going a serious operation in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, is now 
fully recovered and restored to his nor- 
mal health. Mr. Sibley is president of 
the Memphis Underwriters Association. 





GUARDIAN’S NEW OHIO AGENCY 

The appointment of Mr. William Mc- 
Roberts aS manager of a new agency 
at Delaware, Ohio, for the Guardian 
Life of America is announced by Geo. 
L. Hunt, superintendent of agencies, to 
take effect July 1. 





NEW GENERAL AGENT 
Frank J. Callanan, formerly of Union 
Central, has been made general agent 
in the Pittsburgh district for the United 
Life and Accident of Concord, N. H. 
He wil have offices in the Arrott 
building. 








hot water all the time it was Pericles. His 
trouble seemed to be in living a thousand 
years beyond his day, and this was some 
trouble in a period when folks still believed in Olym- 
pian Gods, dragons, flying horses and such things. 

Pericles was the first real disciple of vision. He 
looked into the centuries after him, but he couldn’t get 
his neighbors to peep with him. Every once in a while 
he would win a war and then he would be lifted on 
seme shoulders. 

The next day a rival would say Pericles had done 

wrong in fighting as he had and down the hero would 
be bumped. Then a week or two afterward he would 
be empowered to build a Parthenon or Acropolis, and 
when he would get about half way through another 
jealous adversary would start and complain about 
the cost. “Pericles is wasting your money,” would be 
the cry in the marketplace and a million or so Greeks 
would hasten to the door of Pericles’ home and threat- 
en him with tar and feathers. “All right,” he would 
reply to the onslaught, “let the cost not go to your 
account but to mine, and let the inscription on the 
arthenon stand in my name as a living heritage to 
my wife and children.” The glory of his great work 
soon soothed the multitude and he was allowed to pro- 
ceed and leave to us a world marvel of architecture. 

The last years of his life were the hardest. He 
worked out a family budget, the first of history, per- 
haps, and again the people complained ‘when he sug- 
gested it for all. “It is as it is,” said Pericles, and added, 
“while I am here my family is safe; when I am gone 
they cannot live on my work alone.” Is there not a life 
insurance point to this? Is it sufficient to leave only a 
reputation for greatness? Think it over. 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











Government Printing 
Life Insurance Survey 


IT’S BUSINESS 





BAROMETER 





Department of Commerce Working in 
Co-operation With Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents 





New life insurance paid-for during 
the first five months of 1922 shows a 
gain of more than 128 million. dollars 
over new business paid-for during the 
like period of 1921, according to figures 
just published by the United States 
Department of Commerce. With the 
exception of January, each month of 


this year shows a gain over the cor- 
responding month of 1921. 

The value of life insurance as ‘a 
barometer of business conditions has 
been recognized by the United States 
Department of Commerce, which is now 
publishing figures of new life insur- 
ance paid-for in its “Survey of Current 
Business” along with similar reports 
from other lines of business, under the 
head “Trend of Business Movements.” 
Realizing that the life insurance pur- 
chasing power of the public is a factor 
to be considered in tracing the trend 
of business movements in the country, 
the Department of Commerce requested 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents for monthly reports of the new 
life insurance paid-for in the ordinary, 
industrial and group classes of busi- 
ness. These reports, which have been 
made monthly by the Association since 
the beginning of the present year, in- 
clude the aggregate new business paid- 
for by forty companies, which have in 
force 77% of the legal reserve life in- 
surance outstanding in the United 
States. 

The aggregate monthly figures are 
first published by the Department of 
Commerce in advance sheets released 
on the 20th of each month and later 
appear in permanent form in the “Sur- 
vey of Current Business,” which is 
issued as a monthly supplement to the 
Commerce reports. Tables based upon 
reports from the same companies cov- 
ering other years dating back to 1913, 
appear once a quarter in the “Survey 
of Current Business,” to which the 
monthly figures are added, bringing 
the tabulation down to date. 

The Gains 

It is interesting to note that the 
present gains over last year are largely 
due to the marked increases in the In- 
dustrial and Group classes of business. 
While Ordinary life insurance held its 
own during the first months of 1922, 
showing an increase of 22 milion dol- 
lars or 1% over the amount paid-for 
during the same period of 1921, the 
amount of industrial insurance paid- 
for increased by over 70 million dollars 
or 13% and group insurance doubled 
in the amount paid-for, showing an in- 
crease of 35 million dollars. 

Although, with only five months of 
1922 e'apsed, it is too early to make 
a prediction regarding the total new 
life insurance business to be paid for 
during the year, a study of the figures 
thus far reported gives room for an 
optimistic view of the year’s produc- 
tion. A comparison of this year’s figures 
with those of last year indicates that 
if the gains reported to date are con- 
tinued throughout the year the total 
new business paid-for by these com- 
panies will exceed that of last year 
by over 300 million dollars, giving an 
estimated increase for all legal reserve 
companies of more than 400 million 
dollars, exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions. 


The accompanying table, which forms 
the basis of the figures used in the 
“Survey of Current Business,” shows 
the annual totals of new life insur- 
ance paid-for in forty companies from 
1913 to 1921 and the monthly tota's 
during 1921 and 1922 to date: 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Some Instalment Settlement Problems 


By CHANDLER BULLOCK, Counsel State Mutual Life 
No. 1 


No matter how important the indi- 
vidual official or key man, who is in- 
sured by a business concern, such men 
are frequently called to other positions; 
or for one reason or another terminate 
their connection with the insuring con- 
cern, As we have stated heretofore, in 
spite of the severance of the relation- 
ship and the insurable interest, the vast 
weight of authority is that the concern 
owning the policy is at liberty, either 
to continue paying the premiums and 
collect the proceeds when the insured 
dies, or to obtain the cash surrender 
value at any time. Frequently, the busi- 
ness does not care to continue paying 
the premiums and then the most desira- 
ble proceeding is to have all its rights 
in the policy transferred to the indi- 
vidual whose life is insured—upon the 
payment by him of the cash value at 
the time of transfer. This keeps the 
policy on our books, gives the insuring 
concern the cash value just the same, 
and is of distinct advantage to the in- 
sured individual in that he pays less 
than the total premiums paid to the 
date of transfer and he may have be- 
come a doubtful risk for new insurance 
in the meantime. 

What steps should be taken by a 
business in releasing or assigning a 
business insurance policy over to the 
insured individual or to any one else? 
If the business is an individual or a 
partnership, then the mere execution of 
the release or assignment by the indi- 
vidual owning the business in the first 
case, or by the partners in the second 
instance, is sufficient to properly re- 
lease all interest in the policy. 

It is different, however, when the 
business owning the policy is a corpora- 
tion. Understand I am referring now 
only to cases where the corporation 
owner is transferring giving up entire- 
ly, all its interest or equity in a policy— 
and not to cases where the corporation 
is merely assigning to secure a loan on 
the policy. The execution of a release 
or assignment by the president, vice- 
president, or treasurer of the corpora- 
tion of all its interest is not sufficient. 
Such execution must be properly author- 
ized by the vote of the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation. The necessity 
of this formality is not the result of the 
whims or regulations of this company, 
but comes from certain court decisions 
on this subject. 


Coleman v. Northwestern 

The most important case is Coleman 
v. Northwestern Mutual. The insurance 
company issued a policy upon the life 
of a president of a Missouri corporation 
which was made the beneficiary and 
which paid the premiums. Subsequent- 
ly, there was presented to the company 
a request for change of beneficiary, 
signed by the insured, and the consent 
thereto was signed in the name of the 
corporation by the president, duly at- 
tested by the secretary with the cor- 
porate seal. Pursuant to this request, 
the insurance company made the policy 
payable as requested to the wife of the 
insured, Afterward the insured died. 
Due proofs of death were made and the 
company paid the policy proceeds to 
the widow—not questioning the power 
_ and authority of the president of the 
corporation to execute the release of 


the corporation’s ownership in the pol-. 


icy. Thereafter the corporation in ques- 
tion was adjudicated a bankrupt, and 
thereupon the trustee in bankruptcy 
brought suit against the insurance com- 
pany, alleging that the change of bene- 
ficiary had never been authorized by 
the board of directors, and was there- 
fore invalid; hence, the proceeds of the 
policy belonged to the estate of the 
bankrupt corporation. 

Note also that the evidence was that 
the corporation itself was what is 
known as a close corporation. There 
were three stockholders. The presi- 
dent, who signed the release in behalf 


of the company, owned all the stock 
except the necessary shares to qualify 
two others as stockholders and elect 
them as directors. In brief, the latter 


were dummies. The Appellate Court 
held that while the consent to the 


change to the wife as beneficiary, signed 
by the president and attested by the 
secretary, under the corporate seal, 
raised a presumption of authority, that 
presumption was overthrown when it 
appeared that there had been in fact 
no action by the board of directors at 
a formal meeting. 

In short, the courts, in so far as this 
matter has gone into the courts, seem to 
consider action by the directors of a 
corporation necessary, authorizing the 
release of the corporation interest in 
business insurance taken out by it on 
the life of an official. The insurance 
company is in danger of making a dou- 
ble payment, because that company, like 
the others, did not at that time require 
such vote, 

None of the companies want to be in 
this position. Do not, therefore, accuse 
us of undue red tape when we insist, 
in the case of an absolute release of all 
interest by a corporation in a business 
insurance policy, upon the vote of its 
board of directors specifically authoriz- 
ing the execution of such release or 
assignment of such interest. A copy of 
such vote certified to by the secretary 
or clerk of a corporation should be for- 
warded with, or annexed to, any release 
or assignment of a corporation interest. 


Recent Income Tax Ruling 


There are no new rulings under the 
Federal Estate Tax to call to your at- 
tention. 

Under the Federal Income Tax there 
is a very recent ruling this month. 
Under certain prior decisions, individ- 
uals or partnerships that borrowed 
money for business purposes and were 
required to take out life insurance in 
favor of the lender as security for the 
loan were entitled to deduct the pre- 
miums paid for such insurance as a 
business expense. 

Those decisions have just been re- 
voked by the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioners, No deduction of such premiums 
as a business expense can now be made 
by the taxpayer. The ruling reads: 

A corporation or individual taxpayer who 
takes out a policy of insurance in favor of a 
lender in order to procure a loan, is not entitled 
to deduct the premiuins paid on such policy, if 
in the event of the payment of the proceeds, 
such proceeds will be applied in satisfaction 
of the obligation of the taxpayer. 

It is not uncommon for the companies 
to receive after the death of an insured, 
or to be notified of the existence of 
documents purporting to effect a change 
of title to a policy—but which were 
never recorded, or forwarded to the 
home office during the insured’s life- 
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Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 
agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 








time. These may take the form of an 
assignment, or of a nomination of bene- 
ficiary, sometimes they may be merely 
letters expressing a wish for a change; 
they are often dated several years back. 
Under them claim is made that the 
beneficiary recorded on the records of 
the company should be ignored and the 
party named in the unrecorded docu- 
ment preferred. It is such situations 
that give rise to the number of inter- 
pleader suits that all companies invari- 
ably have on hand; that is to say, suits 
where there are two adverse claimants, 
where the company admits the amount 
due but merely seeks to pay it to the 


‘justly entitled party. 


Assignments 
In regard to assignments, it is defi- 
nitely stated in the policies of all com- 
panies that no assignment is va‘id until 
filed and recorded with the home office, 
and in connection with a nomination of 
beneficiary there is a provision in all 


policies to the effect that a nomination , 


same is en- 
There is 


is not effective until the 
dorsed upon the policy itself. 
occasionally a disposition shown to 
have these provisions waived. These 
are safeguards which cannot be thrown 
out of the window, except in peculiar 
and special cases. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—hbecause of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost- 
policyholders, the confidence 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


the good will of its 
and esteem of the insuring 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 

















Reid v. Durboraw 

The most authoritative recent case 
on the question of an unendorsed nomi- 
nation of beneficiary is the case of Reid 
v. Durboraw. This is not a state court 
case, but was decided by the United 
States Court of Appeals (which is next 
to the United States Supreme Court), 
and is cited in 272 Federal Reporter 99, 
As this is an interesting and important 
case, | am going to state? the facts in 
more detail. The case emphatically 
emphasizes the danger of neglect or 
delay in forwarding to the home office 
nominations of beneficiary where a new 
nomination is desired. The effect of the 
case should be noted by our field force. 
We all want to avoid even interpleader 
suits, if it is possible, because they in- 
volve delay in payment and expense in 
litigation, even though we are not con- 
testing the actual amount due under the 
policy, 

In 1915 one Durboraw took out a 
$5,000 policy in the New England Mu- 
tual. He was then unmarried and so 
made it payable to his sister, Katherine 
Reid. Three years later he married, 
and wrote to the agent expressing a 
desire that his policy be immediately 
made payable to his wife. He stated in 
the letter to the agent: 

I put this in this way so that if I should 
go before the change is recorded, this letter will 
be evidence of my desire in the matter. 

(This company is getting letters like 
that frequently.) This letter was sent 
to the office of a sub-agent, who wrote 
to the insured: 

I am sending your letter to headquarters so 
that your wish may be made effective at once. 
The proper blanks will be sent to you for your 
signature. This blank, together with the policy, 
will be sent to the home Office, where the change 
of beneficiary will be endorsed on it. 

Eight days after the insured’s first 
letter, the company’s general agent 
wrote the insured that he had been ad- 
vised of the insured’s desire to change 
the beneficiary and was enclosing 
blanks for the purpose, which he in- 
structed the insured to sign, date, have 
witnessed, and return with the policy. 
When this letter was received, the in- 
sured and his wife were at Moorhead, 
Minn., teaching in a summer school. 
After the school closed they planned to 
go to Hinsdale, Mass., for a month and 
later locate in New York City, where 
both expected to enter Columbia Uni- 
versity. It so happened that the blank 
requesting the change and the policy 
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got into the baggage of the insured that 
was put in storage and were inaccessi- 
ble until fall. On the 22d of August the 
insured forwarded his annual premium 
from Hinsdale and stated in his letter: 


“IT shall be unable to send you the blank 
concerning the change of beneficiary for said 
policy for some weeks. I trust the delay will 
be of no particular significance. I will be able 
to send it soon after September 1. 

On September 22 the insured executed 
the forms of notice of change in the 
presence of a witness. Shortly before 
that time the insured and his wife had 
begun housekeeping in New York City, 
but for some reason the insured over- 
looked forwarding to the company either 
the policy or the formal company blanks 
as to the change. Late in October he 
was taken with the flu and died. Twelve 
days later his widow sent the formal 
blanks of change of beneficiary to the 
company. His sister, however, the first 
and recorded beneficiary, persisted in 
her claim: they usually do. The widow 
brought suit against the company in 
lowa and the sister in Maryland, 

The insurance company took advan- 
tage of the Federal Interpleader Act and 
filed a bill of interpleader in the 
United States District Court in Mary- 
land. Despite the fact that the inten- 
tion of the insured was evident, viz., to 
make his then wife the beneficiary, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
decided against her and for the sister, 
and laid down what must be generally 
considered the law. I will quote from 
the significant portion of the decision: 

“The power to change beneficiary is a power 
of appointment and the terms of its exercise 
are fixed by the contract between the insurer 
and the insured, not alone for the prstection 
of the insurer, but of the insured as well. The 
court has no power to change that contract by 
changing the conditions upon which the exer- 
cise of the power of appointment is limited. 
The utmost to which the courts have ever gone 
is to effectuate the intention of the insured 
when he has done all that he could to comply 
with the conditions and has been peu by 
circumstances beyond his control from meeting 
the requirements. If the policy has been lost, 
il it is in the possession of another, who re- 
fuses to surrender it, or is otherwise inaccessi- 
ble, if it has been sent to the home office of 
the insurer with the requisite request, and the 
insured dies before the endorsement is made, 
if the insurer has waived the conditions, the 
change will be considered made without actual 
return of the policy or endorsement of the 
change. .. .” 

Regrettable as it may be, we see no escape, 
either on principle or authority, from holding 
that no reasonable effort was made to exercise 
the power of changing the beneficiary in the 
method contracted for, and that the original 
appointment of the sister as beneficiary must 
stand. 

The lesson drawn from this and other 
cases is this: When policyholders de- 
sire to make a new nomination of bene- 
ficiary, they should be urged to forward 
the executed formal blanks to the home 
office as soon as possible, always accom- 
panied by the policy for endorsement. 
Policyholders should never be advised 
that a letter, or a written wish in any 
form as to a change in title, or an un- 
endorsed nomination, is sufficient to 
accomplish the purpose; the provisions 
of the policy should be complied with. 
It is only where compliance with such 
provisions is absolutely beyond the con- 
trol of the policyholder that unrecorded 
documents may be considered. In the 
cases of nominations of beneficiary tem- 
porary inability or disinclination to ob- 
tain the policy from the place where it 
may be stored, or absence from the city 
where the policy is accessible, cannot 
generally be considered as causes be- 
yond the policyholder’s control. 

I will discuss a few points in connec- 
tion with our methods of deferred settle- 
ment. This is a deservedly growing 
proportion of our business. This com- 
pany feels it stands second to none in 
giving service in this connection. We 
know from experience how often a 
widow, unaccustomed to _ handling 
money, is a prey to promoters, poor 
advisers and indigent relatives. Lump 
sum payments are too often grabbed, or 
too rapidly trickle or seep away. So 
we seek to develop the various meth- 
ods of deferred payments of policy pro- 
ceeds. 

I am sure, however, it is the desire of 
all of us to develop these methods along 
the lines of common sense. Our watch- 
word is “Service,” but sometimes we 
may forget what service means. Ser- 
vice does not mean doing all and what- 


ever a policyholder or prospect happens 
to want, or think he wants, There are 
too many thoughtless prospects and pol- 
icyholders, who cannot look down the 
long vistas of the future. There are 
sometimes thoughtless advisers—even 
insurance men err occasionally. It is 
the ultimate service that these deferred 
payments are going to render that we 
must consider—not what the insured 
wants at this moment, years in advance. 
The real test of service is the kind of 
service given to his dependents, twenty, 
forty or fifty years afterward. 





BUREAU STOPS LAPSES 





G. C. Wells Agency Getting Fine Con- 
servation Results; Service; Man- 
ager’s Record for Several Years 





Graham C. Wells, New York man- 
ager of the Provident Life & Trust, 
has developed a service bureau in con- 
nection with his office which is showing 
fine results. All sorts of leads are 
furnished to the men of the agency 
force so as to provide them with a con- 
stant source of new business, age 
changes are recorded, transfers, term 
conversions, lapses are noted and a 
great deal of business saved or gained. 

Miss E. S. Ayers is in charge of the 
work, which is very similar to that 
carried on by all bonding companies. 
In part it is a work of salvage in that 
many lapsed policies are reinstated 
through the careful following up of 
each case. Much new business is 
placed through the notation of age 
changes. [Every policyholder is given 
an opportunity to increase his protec- 
tion under the lower rates, before the 
age change becomes effective. Where 
loans are placed on a policy, the agent 
attempts to place a term-policy for the 
amount of the loan in order to main- 
tain full protection. Later the con- 
version of the term po icy provides 
new possibilities. Circular letters bring 
many new prospects within the range 
of the bureau. Old policyholders, often 
furnish leads, and transfers to the city 
upon receiving a call and being wel- 
comed to the protection service of the 
office open new possibilities for in- 
creased protection. 

During the last several years Mr. 
Wels has carried on a campaign to 
reduce the percentage of non-taken 
business. During the year 1919 the 
records show $540,000 in non-taken 
business. In 1920 that amount was cut 
to $275,000, or slightly more than half. 
The total volume of business written 
in 1921 was s‘ightly larger than 1919, 
yet the total amount of non-taken busi- 
ness was only $69,000. 











Founded 1866 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 








Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 


When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















HOME FOR EMPLOYES 
Hartford Companies, Through L. E. 
Zacher, Purchase Site on Blue 
Hills Avenue, That City 





In order to give their employes the 
benefit of accessible building lots when 
they are in position to own homes of 
their own, the Travelers Insurance Co., 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co., the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Insurance Co., and the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. have 
jointly purchased a tract of land on 
Blue Hil's avenue which will be sold 
to their employes as suitable home 
sites. The idea is not new, L. Edmund 











Hartford 
1846 


fillment of individual needs. 


























THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Connecticut 
1922 


WHAT IS SERVICE? 


The progress of this Company for more than seventy- 
five years has been accomplished on the basis of true mutual- 
ity and the broad principle of the most complete and perfect 
life insurance protection possible. 

Through the medium of individual service of a high 
character, “Public Demand” has been interpreted as the ful- 


Connecticut Mutual life insurance protection is complete 
and satisfactory; specifically adapted to particular needs. 
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Zacher, treasurer of the Travelers In- 
surance Co., says, but has been con- 
templated for some time. Details of 
the transaction will be given, out later. 

This important departure by the in- 
surance companies is the result of the 
difficulty their employes here have been 
having in securing satisfactory housing 
conditions, especially in securing prop- 
erty for building their own homes. The 
companies have decided that the con- 
ditions justified joint effort at solution. 

An effort will be made by the com- 
panies to take care of the demands 


arising among their employes for home 
sites. 





FRATERNAL INCREASES 


The fraternal benefit societies of the 
United States and Canada reporting 
net increases of more than two million 
dollars of insurance in force for the 
year 1921 number twenty-seven. The 
following tabulation shows the net in- 
creases of insurance last year: 
Masonic Mutual Life Assn. .$30,124,750 
Travelers Protective Assn.. 24,080,000 
United Commercial Travelers 

OF BINOTIGe oink dcwcctisus 21,995,000 
Knights of Columbus....... 19,389,352 
Women's Benefit Association 


of the Maccabees......... 9,993,627 
Railway Mail Assn......... 7,464,000 
Slovenic National Benefit 

RUDI 5 a Vie cdaceds 5,621,050 


Order of Railway Conductors 4,946,000 
Aid Association for Lutherans 4,885,919 
Locomotive Engineers Mutual 


L. and A. Ins. Assn........ 4,643,250 
Woodmen of the World 

(Denver, Colo.) .......-. 4,306,400 
Degree of Honor Protective 

BEBGCIRRIOD oo ox 6s incase cs 3,458,171 
Knights of Pythias, Insurance 

DepaFtMWe @ oicckcedacede 3,283,144 


Royal Neighbors of America 3,066,250 
Columbian Mutual Life As- 


surance Society ......... 2,947,922 
Masonic Life Association... 2,534,000 
Neighbors of Woodcraft.... 2,504,100 
Protected Home Circle...... 2,494,580 


German Beneficial Union... 2,330,400 
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Government Printing Life Insurance Survey 


(Continued from page 3) 


FE INSURANCE 


LI 
REPORT OF NEW BUSINESS OF FORTY UNITED STATES COMPANIES BY YEARS AND MONTHS 
The 40 companics whose new business is included in this table had in force 77.1% of the total legal reserve life insurance outstanding in the United 


States as of Dec. 31, 1920 


(Statistics compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents from special reports furnished by its members) 


Ordinary Insurance (Paid For) 
40 Companies 


Year and Number of Amount of 
Month Policies Insurancet 
1913 885,876 $1,532,071,233.77 
1914 886,948 1,540,299,544.35 
1915 942,013 1,640,394,896.43 
1916 1,077,322 2,015,637,696.42 
1917 1,258,096 2,367,724,191.26 
1918 1,279,758 2,476,582,726.10 
1919 2,067,951 4,322,161 "031. 43 
1920 2,353,931 5,251, 472,824. 52 
1921 1,885,000 4,341,640,193.27 
1921 
Jan. 142,521 333,786,758.66 
Feb. 157,003 352,026,590.33 
Mar. 181,554 410,146,325.00 
Apr. 181,545 410,624,323.44 
May 168,078 395,444,638.74 
une 165,686 385,074,563.00 
juny 151,501 352,133,744.04 
Aug. 140,938 329,123,619.48 
Sept. 141,128 305,191,368.21 
Oct. 147,751 329,231,680.71 
Nov. 141,679 321,235,767.31 
Dec. 165,616 417,620,814.35 
192 ? 
Jan. 127,199 305,527,781.94 
Feb. 142,725 361,570,929.06 
Mar. 166,509 419,839,475.49 
Apr. 161,120 408,360,790.68 
May 168,820 429,235,710.61 


Industrial Insurance (Paid For) 
6 Companies* 


Group Insurance (Paid For) 
Companies* 


Total Insurance (Paid For) 
40 Companies 


Number of Amount of Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
Policies Insurancet Policies Insurancet Policies Insurancet 
4,557,826 $622,909,438.00 47 $17,339,000.00 5,443,749 $2,222,319.671.77 
4,922,269 662,600,330.00 50 31,538,056.00 5,809,267 2,234,437,930.35 
5,142,711 697,532,423.00 97 38,251,159.00 6,084,821 2,376,178,478.43 
4,975,261 703,743,469.00 295 60,620,890.00 6,052,878 2,780,002,055.42 
4,973,316 737,809,829.00 723 130,890,098.00 6,232,135 2, 236, 424,118.26 
5,198,717 793,187,041.00 664 208,811,262.00 6,479,139 3,478,581,029.10 
5,582,980 934,807,480.00 1,610 345,423,065.48 7,652,541 5,602,391,576.91 
5,999,255 1,116,521,618.00 1,791 328,520,479.00 8,354,977 6,696,514,921.52 
6,600,785 1,257,759,353.00 612 88,017,813.00 8,486,397 5,687,417,359.27 
486,717 93,357,406.00 40 5,974,088.00 629,278 433,118,252.66 
484,327 91,866,413.00 43 5,323,645.00 641,373 449,216,648.33 
621,170 118,477,535.00 43 9,581,325.00 $02,767 538,205,185.00 
507,310 95,758,661.00 48 6,708,880.00 688,903 513,091,864.44 
651,707 125,231,584.00 44 8,022,776.00 819,829 528,698,998.74 
550,406 104,908,845.00 45 §,528,717.00 716,137 495,512,125.00 
431,365 $1,872,179.00 29 4,087 ,502.00 582,895 438,093,425.04 
445,752 $4,582,610.00 36 5,153,041.00 586,726 418,859,270.48 
507,480 96,805,089,00 22 4,606,957.00 648,630 406,603,414.21 
671,860 129,165,245.00 28 4,292,997.00 819,639 462,689,922.71 
580,841 109,087,404.00 24 3,350,110.00 722,544 433,673,281.31 
661,850 126,646,382.00 210 25,387,775.00 827,676 569,654,971.35 
537,827 103,725,385.00 30 13,286,674.00 665,056 422,539,840.94 
568,921 110,954,007.00 49 7,420,375.00 711,695 479,945,311.06 
683,552 132,833,474.00 51 15,215,180.00 850,112 567,888,129.49 
571,841 123,208,464.00 40 24.379,158.00 733,001 555,948,412.68 
624,125 125,083,996.00 61 9,962,222.00 793,006 564,281,928.61 


*The Ordinary business of the 6 companies reporting Industrial Insurance and the 11 companies reporting Group Insurance is included in 


the Ordinary Insurance Column, 


‘he information listed above includes new business only, exclusive of eouiistciess increases and dividend additions. 


The following cumulative table shows 
total new life insurance paid-for in, the 
same forty companies during the first 
five months of 1921 and 1922 with the 
net increases for such period: 
Cumulative Table of New Life Insur- 

ance Paid-For During the First 
Five Months of 1921 and 1922 
Based upon reports from 40 United 

States life insurance companies which 

had in force 77.1% of the total legal 

reserve life insurance in force in the 

United States as of December 31, 1920. 


1921 


GEUIDONY «..cs0vcecwces $1,902,028,636.17 
ee 524,691,599.00 
RD iain Geiss waWale ae 35,610,714.00 


$2,462,330,949.17 





APP-A-DAY CLUB 
One of the best examples of steady 
production by life insurance agents, 
was brought out by the results of the 
App-A-Day Club of the Bookstaver 
Agency of the Travelers Insurance Co. 





This club was organized in the latter 
part of March and qualification for 
eligibility constituted the production of 
at least one new application of life 
insurance for each day in the month, 
exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays. In April five agents qualified. 
Solon Schiller led with 33 applications 
and was followed in point of position 
by M. Angstreich, 26 applications; M. 
A. Gilberg, 23 applications; H. Teller, 
23 applications, and J. G. Feit, 22 ap 
plications. 





1922 Increase 
$1,924,534,687.78 $22,506,051,61 
595,805,326.00 71,113,727.00 
70,263,609.00 34,652,895.00 


$2,590, 603, 622. 78 $1282 272, 673. 61 





There is nothing so easy but that it 
becomes difficult when you do it with 
reluctance.—Terence. 





According as the man is, so you must 
humor him.—Terence. 





to develop and hold their business. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ttsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those paltehes in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Haa always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


REetebliched 1899 


s 














All agency contracts direct with the company 


' Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








LEADS WOMEN 
Miss Anna M. Landis, of Columbus, 
O., is leading women agents of the 
Linco n National Life. 





OPENS IN NEWARK 
The Missouri State Life has opened a 
branch office in Newark. 





TO MEET IN QUEBEC 
The Connecticut General agents will 
hold a meeting September 5-8 at Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Quebec. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT CLAIMS 





Company to Allow 3% on Death and 
Endowment Payments for 
Certain Periods 


In the case of death and endowment 
claims hereafter paid, the Mutual Ben- 
efit proposes to a'low interest at the 
rate of 3% per annum on the proceeds 
for the time elapsed between the date 
of death of the insured or the date of 
maturity of an endowment and the date 
of payment of the claim. 

On all Interest Income settlements 
the interest will begin with the date 
of death of the insured and will end 
with the date of death of the bene- 
ficiary. 

In case of Instalment claims the first 
instalment will be payable upon receipt 
of proofs of loss. The date of payment 
of subsequent instalments will be the 
anniversary of the date of death. In 
addition to the first instalment the 
company will pay the interest accruing 
thereon from the date of death to the 
date of payment. 

On all Interest Income Certificates 
heretofore issued interest and dividends 
will be allowed to the date of receipt 
of proofs of death of the beneficiary, 
but for not more than one _ interest 
period (namely, one year, six months, 
three months or one month) beyond 
the last interest date within the life- 
time of the beneficiary. 

The foregoing became effective on 
June 9, 





His own character is the arbiter of 
every one’s fortune.—Publius Syrus. 


The volume of new business being 
written by the Fraser General Agency, 
New York, of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has not been diminished by the 
vacation season. The baseball contest 
being carried on between the agencies 
of the company has done a good dea! 
to stimulate activity. The agency 
force is planning to break all previous 
records this year. 








M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life Accident 





AN INDUSTRIAL NEED— 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 
his equipment attractive Group contracts. 


Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
Missouri State Life Contract enables the Agent to offer Group 
Contracts both liberal and elastic, covering large or small 


groups with equal facility and same protection. 


A well organized Group Department with a staff of trained 
representatives are prepared to assist the Agent in presenting 
Group Insurance to his prospects. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 
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Collins Farm Mortgages 
Are Backed by the 


Resources of an Empire— 


OME under the Caesars controlled no such 
empire as that which guarantees the security 
of Collins Farm Mortgages. This rich domain 
consists of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Loui- 

siana, Kansas, New Mexico and Colorado. And the 
I’. B. Collins Investment Company operates only in 
the most carefully-selected sections of this wealthy 
district. 


Back of every Collins Farm Mortgage is LAND. Oil 
o nog ; wells may be brought in, produce for a few months, 

without the loss of @ and become exhausted. Mines may pay for a time, 

cent of principal or ; 

; then close down. But land is eternal, and, as long as 

interest to a _ single ; , : ; 

‘isaiiteaatt there are human beings, the soil and its products will 
be in demand. 


“Thirty-eight years 


A carefully-made farm mortgage is positively the 
safest investment offered by the world today, next to 
government bonds. That is why some of the largest 
and most progressive insurance companies in the 
United States buy Collins Farm Mortgages. If you 
are interested in investments, it will pay you to write 
us for further information. 


Cne of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 














Nils 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS | 











It’s always prosperity 
time for the life insur- 
ance agent who im- 
proves to the limit the 
vast advantages his 
places in his hands. He is 
who is fully prepared to get 
share of increased prosperity, 
says the International Life-Man. 

Such an agent knows that it pays 
to tackle every man who looks healthy 
and prosperous. 

He knows if the man is a'ready carry- 
ing life insurance there’s a great big 
chance of hig talking him into more, 
with points and drive-home arguments 
such as this and other literature pro- 
vided him. 

If the healthy and prosperous looking 
stranger is found to be not carrying 
life insurance—ah!—that is an “easy 
one” for him. 

Absolutely no prospect can long with- 
stand the brainy “assault” of the fully 
prepared life insurance agent! 

Nothing, nothing more nearly ap- 
proaches “picking up gold dollars in 
the street” than does practicing life 
insurance. 

Practicing law nor 
cine does not compare with rich prob- 
abilities with the golconda certainties 
of practicing life’ insurance. The 
armies of hundred thousand dollar life 


Practicing 
Life insurance 
Beats ’Em All 


company 


the man 
his big 


practicing medi- 


insurance field men’s clubs all over 
America prove what we say! 

” * 

The Lincoln National 
Guaranteeing Life has a “New Use 


the Coal Club,” which originates 
Supply clever salesmanship 

ideas. Here is the latest. 
Unrest in the great coal fields has 


brought the subject of the coal supply 
close home to all of us, and Tracy 
Henderson of Chicago used the com- 
mon topic of concern for his entering 
wedge the other day in the sale of a 
$5,000 policy. 

“Wouldn't you like to be sure that 
the coal supply at your house would 
never run out?” Henderson asked the 
unsuspecting prospect. “Wouldn’t you 
like to be sure, that no matter what 
may happen to you, your dear ones 
at home are going to be able to always 
hear the merry rattle of that very wel- 
come fuel in zero weather?” 

“Of course,” was the reply. 

And so Mr. Henderson builded his 
canvass about the gratification of the 
full bin and ere the prospect was 
aware, he had become an applicant for 
a Lincoln Life po'icy. 

Have you tried selling any 
insurance? 

Of course, you may have some up- 
to-the-minute uses of your own which 
are even more effective, and we will be 
very glad to know about them because 
a new member is elected each month 
to the New Use Club. 

* ca * 
Many active business 
How It Feels men are retired on a 
to Work pension at age 65, Laid 

At Age 65 on the shelf to die of 

dry rot. It is astonish- 
ing how they linger on the way, how- 
ever, and how cheerful they look, with 
‘that pension to lean up against. Thirty 
years ago I voluntarily took out a $25,- 
000 endowment policy which, had I kept 
the payments up, would have matured 
about this time. That would have 
brought me in an annual income of 
about $1,750. Not much of a tower to 
lean upon, but something—indepen- 
dence. But you want to know how it 
feels to work at age 65. Briefly, then, 
and personally, at those rare intervals 
when I permit myself the luxury of suffi- 
cient pause in my work to remember 
that neglected endowment policy, I feel 
like thirty cents.—J. A. Carey, editor 
and publisher of “The Adjuster.” 


coal bin 


Have you any life in- 


An Insurance’ surance? 
Ques lionnaire If Not— 

Would your widow 
have any substitute for your salary, 
fees or wage,? 

If not— 


Could she feed and clothe and care 
for herself and your children? 

If not— 

Could she pay the taxes on the home 
and the interest on your mortgage? 

If not— 

Could she prevent foreclosure of the 
mortgage and the sale of the home? 

If not— 

Could she pay rent and keep the 
family together without your salary? 

If not— 

Don’t you think it is time to provide 
for her a _ sufficient income, in case 
your salary, fees or wages cease by 
death ?—Sunshine. 





Opportunities For 
Small Town Agents 


AS SEEN BY KANSAS CITY LIFE 





Expenses Lower; Closer to People; 
Knows Clients’ Needs; Easy to 
Make New Friends 


The Kansas City Life presents the 
case of the small town agent in an allur- 
ing diagnosis of his condition and cir- 
cumstance. By the expression “small 
town agent” it means producers in cities 
of from 2,500 to 5,000. The company 
believes that the opportunities for those 
men are much better than those afford- 
ed the average agent in the large cities. 

The successful small town agent con- 
nects himself with all the town activi- 
ties. He is perhaps a member of the 
city council, teacher in the Sunday 
school, has charge of the boy scout 
troup, or in some way, the activities of 
the town claim part of his time; he 
makes himself a real factor in the town 
growth. He is just as much a part of 
the town, and his profession is held in 
as high esteem as that of the doctor, 
banker or leading attorney. 

Lives With the People 

He lives with the people with whom 
he does business; consequently, may be 
in daily touch with all of his prospects. 
He has practically every advantage that 
one has in living in the city and none of 
its disadvantages. 

His expenses are much lower; he has 
the opportunity to own his own home, 
and have other conveniences about the 
home that are impossible for the city 
man. I never sit down to the table of 
a country agent whom I do not envy. 

Being in constant touch with all of 
his clients, he gets the advantage of all 
the preliminary work he does. You 
have talked to lots of men in the coun- 
try who were not ready to buy insur- 
ance, and you could not sell them, A 
month or two Iater some other agent 
sold them. 

This agent who lives with his pros- 
pects gets the advantage of all that pre- 
liminary work. As he extends his influ- 
ence in the community, his business 
grows, and each helps the other. He is 
building up for himself, in the midst of 
his friends, a permanent life income. 
He is a growing part of that community. 
That alone gives him a solidity of char- 
acter that the more nomadic agent can 
never realize. He is, therefore, happy 
and contented in doing business with 
his friends and in see that business 
grow day by day. I suspect he is about 
the most independent creature on the 
face of the earth, 


Acquaintances 
The city man who tries to do country 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


as Gacy cadae cae srsnisSeseew cabs DENe tae sEEEER SUR ESITT Owes CiN ete eRe $ 28,308,449.13 
Liabilities Jdctnpilannmes so tuced due set segies cea dua etons obs ebsaechas eben eka cickees 25,109,146.04 
ee rer rere reer reer 199,303.09 
NO 000 TEN anion ccd ns Guwslaueeedeeesoesenawi acess eacoseds cb cee ¥ens 188,461.00 
Payments to Policyholders.........cccccccrccccsccccccseccccccccccsccccccccece 1,897,435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization....................s005 $27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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work must, usually, depend upon some 
helper, because he has no acquaintance; 
he has not lived in the community suffi- 
ciently long so that folks know him. He 
is handicapped, too, by having no 
acquaintance in the city; he is never 
home long enough to meet his neigh- 
bors. This is a distinct loss, and a dis- 
tinct handicap for the man who tries 
to do business at long range. It is al- 
most as impossible as it would be for a 
banker to establish his bank in the city 
and expect folks from two or three hun- 
dred miles in the country to send him 
their business. 

The city man has all the high ex- 
penses of the city, all its other disadvan- 
tages and none of the advantages of the 
country. Records at hand show us, 
therefore, that the small town agent 
who systematically takes advantage of 
the exceptional opportunities that his 
location offers him, is outstripping, from 
a standpoint of making money, the 
egent who fails to’ recognize the fact 
that it is vitally important to live among 
the people with whom he is doing busi- 
ness. 

The Reliance Life reports in force 
June 1, 99,898 life policies for $223,946,- 
068. Also, 21,876 accident policies for 
$82,328,232, and 12,153 health policies 
for $259,973.25 weekly indemnity. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


TO 
COVER | 
THE 


UNFORESEEN 


CONTINGENCIES 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 











Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
yWILL PAY THEM WELLJ 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
— DD. .dcphiensieks meamkeehse wanes 
ments to Policyholders and 
* eir beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


$6,990,547 


MG, scausssacieenatinswdsnoure 740,340 
Amount added to the Insurance 

MOSCTVE PGNES 6.scsscoccsescces 121,307 

~~ _— Income from Invest- on 


($642, 638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Fee mr secceccesene MME 
Admitted Assets ..........cceee06 43,222,328 


For Ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Insurance As a Factor in Thrift— 


What It Can Do For Your Child And For You 





Address By ALICE LAKEY 


Delivered June 28 to the Thrift Conference of the Department of 
Applied Education, Biennial Convention of the General Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs, Chautauqua, New York 


Insurance is the greatest plan yet de- 
vised to strengthen and safeguard the 
home. It has for its compelling force 
the love a man has for wife and child. 
Primarily, a man insures his life be- 
cause he wants to make provision for 
the future of his family. The larger 
proportion of life insurance is written 
because of the man’s wish to provide 
for those he loves in the event of his 
death. He saves and sacrifices in order 
to pay premiums on his policies, fre- 
quently doing this against the wish of 
his wife who all too often is the stumb- 
ling block in her husband’s keeping up 
his insurance premiums and very often 
stops his plan of insuring his life. Is 
not the man’s effort to provide for his 
family by insurance a proof that insur- 
ance is a factor in thrift? 


In the United States there are now in 
force more than 16,694,561 insurance 
policies on the “ordinary” or other 
forms of life insurance, exclusive of 
industrial and workmen’s compensation. 
Funds held by the legal reserve life 
insurance companies amount to eight 
billions of dollars, which, added to pre- 
miums payable, will suffice for sufficient 
funds to pay to policyholders in the 
future forty-three billions of dollars of 
insurance. Through the average daily 
payment of insurance money to bene- 
ficiaries, amounting to $2,050,000, many 
homes are saved from poverty and dis- 
tress when the father dies. Mother and 
child are left together and education 
made possible for the child because the 
father was thrifty and was insured. 

Special Forms 

There are 134 different risks that may 
be insured against. But every woman 
should make it her business to see that 
the family is protected by life, fire, acci- 
dent, burglary and certain other forms 
directly affecting the home, Only about 
one-seventh of the population is insured, 
while fully 82% of property carries fire 
insurance. Yet only one fire occurs to 
every 125 fire policies, in spite of the 
fact that we, as a nation, have more 
destructive fires than any other. Is not 
human life more valuable than prop- 
erty? Everyone should be insured. 

Three Forms of Insurance 

There are three forms of insurance 
that I wish especially to commend to 
you today under the head of life insur- 
ance. 


First—Ordinary Life, as it is the 
cheapest form that a man or a woman 
can carry. 

Second—Income Insurance, as this 1s 
the form which enables a man to leave 
his insurance so that it is absolutely 
safeguarded against the danger of bad 
investments. 

Third—College Education Insurance. 

If the women present at this conven- 
tion would make themselves familiar 
with only these three forms of insur- 
ance, urge their clubs to study them, 
and then see that their families were 
protected by insurance, this country 
would benefit economically. 


Income Insurance makes it impossible 
for insurance funds to be dissipated 
through investments made by inexpert- 
enced relatives or friends or manipu- 
lated by crafty, unscrupulous and de- 
signing business “sharks” to whom a 
widow or orphan is always fair game. 

No doubt there are women present 
who have lost money through bad in- 
vestments. Many of you may know 
women who lost insurance funds 
through some one’s mismanagement. 
The women who are from New England 
will recall what happened when the 
New Haven stopped paying dividends, 


You know how widespread was the dis- 
tress. Thousands of people, many of 
them old, and very many of them help- 
less women, were the innocent victims 
of this dire happening. The six hun- 
dred thousand women who had money 
invested in the Pennsylvania Railway 
will never forget what happened when 
those dividends were cut down from 
6% to 44%%. Such trouble could not 
have come upon those investors if they 
had had their money coming in from 
monthly income insurance policies, 

If a husband or father buys a monthly 
income insurance policy the income will 





ALICE LAKEY 


keep coming in to those dear ones after 
the death of the insured for just as long 
a time as he planned for it. 

Income is best for us women who are 
not accustomed to handling capital. We 
are used to salaries, allowances, income. 
Hence monthly income is the best form 
for most of us. 

You will find many facts concerning 
College Endowment Insurance in the 
leaflets distributed. That leaflet was pre- 
pared by me last season at the request 
of the thrift chairman, 


Education 


It has been stated that education adds 
$40,000 to the average life of the man 
or woman. If this is true then by 
educating your child you are adding 
that sum of money to the value of his 
life. This is one of the strong induce- 
ments to exercise thrift and thus make 
possible the child’s college education. 
The educational policy, issued by many 
of the companies, will be found a valua- 
ble aid in securing the funds necessary 
to a college education. Every mother’s 
heart beats rapidly at the thought that 
her child can be given the advantages 
of the higher education. It is well worth 
while to make sacrifices now, save 
money now, and by the time the child is 
of college entrance age the funds will 
be on hand to pay his expenses. 

The plan is a simple one. The father 
or mother insures his or her life for 
the sum deemed necessary to defray col- 
lege expenses. The policy should be 
taken out when the child is a year old, 
for a term of eighteen years. If the 


parent is insured when the child is 
older the period will be shorter and, of 
course, the cost will be correspondingly 
higher. When the child is eighteen the 
first installment of the money is paid by 
the insurance company to parent or 


guardian, Either in monthly or quar- 
terly payments the money can be paid. 
In case the parent dies arrangements 
can be made by which the president of 
the college receives the money directly 
from the insurance company. In event 
of death of insured no more payments 
are called for. The money remains with 
the company until the time arrives for 
the child to enter college. In case the 
child dies the company arranges to re- 
fund premiums. 

In saving money to meet the pre- 
miums for this college education the 
child himself can be taught thrift by 
saving his money and co-operating with 
the parent. Make the child feel that 
an education is a necessity. Make him 
practice thrift to help in paying the pre- 
miums on the policy. 

Why One Should Insure 

The life of every head of a household 
should be insured, if he or she is in- 
surable. The life of every woman who 
is earning her own living should be in- 
sured. Old age and disability should 
be provided for by insurance. At pres- 
ent only fifty men out of 1,000 make 
provision for their old age or for dis- 
ability, yet fully seven-eighths of all 
money left to families comes from. in- 
surance. 

According to the last census, we had 
in this country 3,170,000 widows and 
only 1,417,309 widowers. You will see 
that more than twice as many married 
men as married women died. Of the 
widows left by these men fully 35% are 
in want. One working woman out of 
every ten is a widow and fully 90% of 
the women lack the common neces- 
saries of life. According to statistics 
of the American Bankers Association, 
after age 60 90% of all women are de- 
pendent on relatives or on friends. 

Think what it would mean to these 
women if each one had been left a 
monthly income policy of even forty or 
fifty dollars. Some of them by that 
help might have been able to fit them- 
selves for some kind of remunerative 
labor where they would be relieved of 
the terror of having to eat the bitter 
bread of dependence. 

There are now over 12,000,000 women 
in this country earning their own living 
and fully 85% of these are helping to 
support someone. Fully 85% also of 
the school children are at work helping 
to earn the family living. Only 15% of 
school children progress beyond the 
eighth grade. 

Can we have a stronger argument for 
insurance as thrift than this? 

Non-Essential Expenditures 

The man who says that he cannot 
afford insurance is the very one who 
needs it the most. If the man claims 
that his expenses are too great to allow 
of this additional expense, call his atten- 
tion to our national annual spendings 
on what we may well call non-essentials. 

The national daily movie bill is 
$4,000,000. We spend annually on the 
movies $1,460,800,000, or a trifle less 
than the sum needed to pay the annual 
premiums on those 16,694,561 insurance 
policies which we are carrying. If this 
movie bill were cut out insurance could 
be doubled. Which is more important, 
movies or life insurance? Life insur- 
ance can provide housing, clothing, edu- 
cation, Which means thrift? 

The movies can be and often are of 
great educational value. They serve 
also to amuse the people. But when we 
are spending almost one billion and half 
dollars annually for movies alone it is 
too much, 

The movie bill is but one of the bills 
that might be reduced as it was during 
the war. The war taught us we could 
do without many things that were 
grouped under non-essentials. Here is 
a list of expenditures that will surprise 
you. Statistics show that we are spend- 
ing annually twenty-two billions of dol- 
lars for motor cars, chewing gum, to- 
bacco, snuff, cigarettes, candy, pianos, 
organs and phonographs. 

An insurance expert has estimated 
that this money if spent on life insur- 
ance would have paid the premiums of 
$28,500,000,000 worth of fully paid up 
life insurance. Government reports state 
that life insurance has saved the coun- 


try $30,000,000 annually by decreasing 
pauperism. Double the insurance and 
we double the decrease of pauperism. 

Is that a worth while thrift measure? 

Examples 

In order to show you a few reasons 
why we advocate income insurance, also 
a few results of non-carrying of life in- 
surance, I want to give you a few in- 
stances that have come to my knowl- 
edge. Each of you can duplicate every 
instance that I give: 

A New Jersey man was asked to insure 
his life. He said he could always pro- 
vide for his wife and refused to take 
out insurance. Today his widow is sell- 
ing ink in New York offices. 

The widow of a former banker is to- 
day selling newspapers in the streets 
of Cleveland. After her husband died 
she worked in a department store until 
she lost her place, There was nothing 
to do but to sell papers. 

A widow left with ample funds for 
her son and herself trusted a brother 
with them. They were lost. Her son 
had to work in a factory and she has 
never recovered from the privations she 
had to go through. 

A widow in California was left with 
$50,000 of insurance money. In six 
months she had squandered ali but 
$8,000 of it. 

Nelly Bly, the well-known newspaper 
reporter, married a wealthy man many 
years her senior. He died leaving her a 
fortune. In a few years it was gone and 
Nelly Bly was again reporting. 

A broker who had insured a soldier 
for $6,000 received word of his death 
during the war and was asked to notify 
the widow. He did this, paying her the 
insurance money. In a month he re- 
ceived word that the man was not dead, 
but badly wounded. He went to the 
widow to tell her the good news, He 
found that she had but $5,000 left of 
the insurance funds, having spent $1,000 
in a month on black clothes. The money 
had to be returned to the insurance com- 
pany. He was able to negotiate with 
the store to take back part of the 
clothes. He lent her sufficient money to 
enable her to make up the remaining 
$600, and he never expects to have it 
returned. He promised the woman he 
would not tell her husband and she had 
not the courage. 

Do these illustrations prove to you 
that, while we women need to study life 
insurance as 2 thrift measure, we also 
need to practice thrift in our spendings? 


Best Friend a Woman Has 

Insurance is one of the best friends 
a woman has. If married the wife 
should insist upon her husband’s pro- 
tecting the family by insurance. If he 
is not insurable then she should carry 
the policy. Dark days will come. Let 
the woman do her utmost to aid her 
husband in providing for them. If the 
woman is single then she in turn should 
follow the same methods. Lay by funds 
for the days oi old age, disability, acct- 
dent, when young. Through insurance 
an estate is immediately created. It 
enables the insured to provide for those 
dependent on him. 

It enables him to provide a certain 
income for his family after he goes, It 
enables him to provide for the education 
of his children. Insurance makes it pos- 
sible to create funds to provide for al- 
most all contingencies that come to a 
family through the death of the bread- 
winner. God has planted in the human 
heart love for wife and child. Through 
insurance one is able to provide a safe- 
guard for those precious lives. Want 
cannot touch them. 

This is what insurance can do for 
your child and for you. 





WOMEN APPLICANTS 

It is estimated that 180 millions of 
insurance is carried in the Equitable 
by upwards of 60,000 women. During 
the year 1921, the Equitable paid over 
$1,800,000 in Death Claims and over 
$1,700,000 in Matured Endowments on 
the lives of women, a total of $3,500,000 
in life insurance benefits within a single 
year to women policyholders or their 
dependents, 
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Penn Mutual Discusses 
Non-Deductible Decision 
on Debtor-Creditor Premiums 


| 




















The Income Tax Unit, in attempting 
to clarify and codify previous rulings 
regarding the deduction of life insur- 
ance premiums as business expense, 
recently submitted for approval to the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue a ruling 
which it was proposed to publish. This 
ruling summarized what has been stated 
in the past, namely, that in certain cir- 
cumstances, individuals are entitled to 
the deduction but not a corporation. 
The inquiry resulted disastrously for 
the advertising value of this class of 
life insurance, for the solicitor, in a 
full opinion covering the history of the 
law and rulings from prior to the 
Revenue Act of 1916, reversed all pre- 
vious rulings. Premiums on debtor- 
creditor insurance are no longer de- 
ductible. 

The Penn Mutual discusses the ruling 
as follows: 

Prior to the 1916 Act it was held that 
when a taxpayer (presumably any tax- 
payer) for the purpose of procuring 
a loan, took out a policy of life insur- 
ance and paid the premiums, such pre- 
miums constituted a business expense 


and were deductible. The 1916 Act, 
however, dissolved this ruling by a pro- 
vision that where an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, etc., paid pre- 


miums on policies on the lives of 
officers, employes or any persons finan- 
cially interested in. the business the 
premiums were not deductible. 

Realizing the injustice of this par- 
ticularly with-regard to group or wel- 
fare insurance the 1918 Act provided 
as follows: 

Deductions shall not be allowed of 

Premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of any 
officer or employe or of any person 
financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, 
when the taxpayer is directly or in- 
directly a beneficiary under such policy. 

The Revenue Act of 1921 contains 
the same language. 

Thus we have the 1916 Act prevent- 
ing any deduction, and the 1918 Act 
prohibiting the deduction if the tax- 
payer was directly or indirectly a ben- 


eficiary, with a _ repetition of this 
phraseology in the present law (Rev- 
enue Act of 1921). In the opinion of 


the solicitor, Congress has cleariy ind» 
cated the terms upon which taxpayers 
are entitled to deduct life insurance 
premiums. He then proceeds with the 
definitions of the words “beneficiary,” 
“directly” and ‘indirectly,’ with their 
application to the question at issue. 

Where a taxpayer procures a loan 
on the strength of a policy on the life 
of his employe, the proceeds would be 
applied to the satisfaction of the debt 
and the lender is not entitled to the 
excess even when he, the lender, pays 
the premiums. (Warnock vs. Davis, 
104 U. S. 775.) In any case, where the 
proceeds in excess of the debt belong 
to the taxpayer, he would be indirectly 
a beneficiary. If such proceeds were 
not in excess of the debt, the taxpayer 
would be an indirect beneficiary in that 
the loan would be paid off. 

It seems clear to the solicitor that 
when the change in the law, previous- 
ly referred to, was made, it was not 
intended to discriminate between cor- 
porations and individuals; that is to 
say, allow individuals the deduction 
and prevent corporations from benefit- 
ing, particularly in view of the fact 
that the law by specific reference states 
that corporations are subject to the 
section “Items not Deductible” just the 
same as are individuals. 

Thus, instead of extending the scope 
of deductions of life insurance premi- 
ums in debtor-creditor insurance to 
corporations, as was hoped, the ruling 
of the solicitor deprived even partner- 
ships and individuals of that benefit. 
All statements heretofore made, not: 


withstanding they were made in good 
faith and in entire conformity to the 
published rulings and regulations of 
the Internal Revenue Department, 
should be recalled, corrected and ex- 
plained in the light of this change in 
the attitude of the government. 








of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 





PUBLIC SALE OF POLICIES 

To insurance men on this side of 
the Atlantic the public sale of a man’s 
life insurance policies will provide 
strange reading. Such a sale recently 
took place in London, England, when 
two policies on the life of Thomas 
Farrow, formerly chairman of Farrow’s 
sank (in liquidation) and now serving 
a sentence in connection with the 
bank’s failure were sold at the London 
Auction Mart, May 24, by order of the 
official receiver as part of the bank’s 
assets. Farrow is 60 years of age. The 
first policy, for £100,000, had a sur- 
render value of approximately £14,000, 


and their beneficiaries. 


holders and field force. 


unexcelled. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 
A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 
An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 


edge that the protection and service furnished by its activities are 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 








the annual premium being £3,875. 








Bidding opened at £14,000 and ad- 











vanced by £250 bids to £15,500. The 
second policy, for £10,000, annual pre- 
mium £387 10s., with a surrender value 
of £1,395, fetched £2,250. The same 
buyer secured both policies. He will, 
of course, pay future premiums as they 
fall due and collect the insurance at 
the death of the assured.—Canadian 
Insurance. 








GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 


July is being observed as Policyhold- : Address: , 
ers’ Month by the Guardian Life of Manager of Agencies Or E. J. Strickland, : 
America. “Service to Policyholders” is 111 N. Broad Street, Supervisor of Agencies, 
the keynote of this annual campaign Philadelphia, Pa. Elyria, Ohio 


and the company’s field force has been 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IF YOU LIVE IN OHIO 
AND 
IF YOU DESIRE TO ESTABLISH DIRECT 
A 
LOCAL GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR CITY 


























provided with a well thought out plan 
for rendering a high type of personal 
service to clients. 

The company’s well 
holders’ Service Program, which in- 
cludes the privileges of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute without cost, is being 
featured by the agents in their calls 
on old policyholders. 


There is nothing difficult in the world: 
4 xar is that men will be lack- 
known Policy- the only fear is tha ce 
ing in perseverance.—Chinese, 


You should hammer your iron when 
it is glowing hot.—Pub'‘ius Syrus. 











Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 
465,227 in the same period. 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Insurance. Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 
provisions. 





For terms to producing Agents address 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 








CAUTIONS AGENTS 





Western Company Advises Then Not to 
Take Up Insurance Problems Direct 
With Insurance Departments 





One of the prominent life companies 
has advised its agents not to take up 
direct with state insurance departments 
knotty questions which demand sgolu- 
tion, but rather to permit the company 
itself to do it if such action seems 
necessary. The same question has arisen 
with other companies, too. The West- 
ee gives this caution to the 
ie d: 

“Complications have arisen and more 
embarrassing results might easily ob- 
tain from the action of agents, and 
more especially general agents, in tak- 
ing up insurance problems with the 
state insurance commissioners of their 
respective states. In the future kindly 
take up all insurance matters, to be 
brought to the attention of your state 
insurance commissioner, with the Home 
Office and permit the company to pro- 
ceed through regular channels to handle 
the prob'em for you.” 





TERM DISABILITY 

In all term policies of the Great-West 
Life issued on or after June 15, 1922, 
there is included a disability benefit 
which will not provide for any waiver 
of premiums but reads that on total 
and permanent disability the insurance 
will be cancelled and a bond issued 
providing for payment of the amount 
insured in twenty equal annual pay- 
ments. Should the insured recover 
from disability the bond itself will be 
cancelled and a policy issued on the 
insured’s life for the original amount 
of insurance less the payments made 
under the bond. This re-issued policy 
will date from the time of cancellation 
of the bond and will be subject, to pre- 
mium rates according to attained age 
of the insured. It may be on any plan 
then issued by the company. 
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Dividend Relation 
To Item of Expense 


FACTOR TO BE CONSIDERED 








Taxing Statute Should Be Construed 
in Favor of Tax Payer; 
Dividends Defined 


By ROBERT A. WADSWORTH, 
Connecticut Mutual 


The first annual payment of premium 
on a policy of life insurance in a mutual 
company is, of course, the full premium 
stated in tha policy. This is avowedly 
greater than the expense of carrying 
the insurance for that year. There 
wi'l be at the end of the year a part 
of it which was not required to re. 
imburse the company for the expense 
incurred. 

This sum is dependent upon various 
factors such as the gain in the actual 
over the estimated mortality—gain in 
interest over the amount estimated— 
saving in expenses, and so can not be 
figured until the end of the year. 

Credited to Policy as “Dividend of 

Surplus” 

This overplus is called surplus and 
is credited to the policy as “Dividend 
of Surplus.” Now this dividend has 
no relation to the second payment of 
premium on this policy except that it 
is often used in part payment of it. It 
is in reaity a return: of that part of 
the first premium not actually used in 
paying the cost of the insurance for 
the first year. The company has been 
paid the full premium at the beginning 
of the year and has paid back the 
surplus or unused part of it at the end 
of the year. It has received from the 
insured; not the full premium men- 
tioned in the policy, not the cash 
actually paid in at the beginning of 
the year; but the difference between 
the full policy premium and the divl- 
dend credited or paid back at the end 
of the year. 

This being the sum actua'ly retained 
by the company would naturally be 
that referred to in the taxing statutes 
as: “Premium Received.” 

It is, of course, impossible to figure 
out in advance how much this return 
of premium is going to be, and it is 
also impracticable to delay the ‘sum- 
maries and tabulations until it is found, 
It is, therefore, simply a device of book- 
keeping to report the first premium 
in full as stated in the policy for the 
first year and to credit the policy with 
the overplus in the second year when 
it is often used as so much cash in 
payment of the second premium. It 
is not, however, any part of the second 
premium but the unused balance of the 
first premium applied as cash in pay- 
ment of the second premium. 

This second premium also contains 
an overcharge which will be found at 
the end of the second year and corre- 
spondingly returned in the third year. 
Return of Overplus of Premiums of 

Previous Year 

As the surplus premium of a policy 
can not be ascertained until the end 
of the policy year, so the premiums 
actual'y received by the company can 
not be accurately found at the time 
the tax is paid and, therefore, surplus 
of one year’s premiums is held over 
and deducted from the total of the full 
or gross premiums of the following 
year, not as a reduction of those pre- 
miums but as a return of the overplus 
of the premiums of the previous year. 
Thus the tax paid on the overplus of 
the premium is adjusted by deducting 
the amount of the overplus from the 
gross premiums of the fol’owing year. 

The fact that these so-called divi- 
dends are often used in payment of 
premiums gives rise to the erroneous 
idea that they are earnings on or abate- 
Ments of those premiums. This is not 





so, for they are simply a return of pre- 
vious overpayments and have no rela- 
tion to the premiums in part payment 
of which they are used except as an 
equivalent of cash. 

Matter of Litigation in Several States 

The Supreme Court of Missouri— 
October term 1921—has recently hand- 
ed down an opinion (in the case of the 
National Lift Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vermont, vs. Ben. C. Hyde, 
Superintendent of Insurance) in which 
this construction of dividends on life 
insurance policies is confirmed. A dis- 
senting opinion was also handed down. 
The subject has been a matter of liti- 
gation in Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania and in other states where the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in each 
state were practically the same. The 
weight of authority clearly supports 
this view of the matter. 

The dissenting opinion mentioned 
concerned itself mainly with the method 
of payment of the premium, claiming 
that because a premium is partly paid 
by a dividend of surplus, it is, none 
the less, paid in full, which is very 
true but the derivation of these divi- 
dends is overooked and the fact that 
they are really a return of the unused 
cash payment of the previous year is 
ignored, also that any premium, whe'her 
paid in cash or partly by dividend, will 
have an unused portion at the end of 
the year. 

The majority opinion states that a 
taxing statute should be construed in 
favor of the tax-payer. This abatement 
of taxes would tend to encourage ‘the 
policyholder for any increase in the 
company’s taxes is immediately passed 
on to the insured. Dissenting opinion 
claims that this can not be so for the 
reason that the premium is clearly 
stated in the policy and can not be in- 
creased. Here again it overlooks the 
fact that the dividend is a return of 
the unused premium and that this is 
composed of several items, among 
which is any saving in expenses. The 
taxes paid by a company are, of course, 
a part of its expenses. Any increase 
in them will correspondingly decrease 
the amount of dividends to be returned, 
and is thus passed on as surely and 
directly as possible to the policyholder. 





NEW DISABILITY PROOFS 





Lincoln National Life Printing Them on 
Tan Paper; Comoany’s State- 
ment About Them 





The Lincoln National Life has com- 
pleted new total permanent disability 
proofs. The company says: 

“In size and form the new proofs 
are the same as Death Claim Proofs, 
but are printed on tan paper. The 
Neighbor’s Statement has been elimi- 
nated, also a few of the less important 
questions in the statements required 
from the insured and attending physi- 
cian, but some questions have been add- 
ed which are very material in deter- 
mining the facts, without the company 
having to carry on unnecessary cor- 
respondence with the agent or insured. 

“In a case of the insured becoming 
insane and is confined in an institution, 
all required as proof that he is totally 
and permanently disabled is a sworn 
statement executed by the superintend- 
ent of the institution wherein the in- 
sured is confined. If the insured has 
been declared insane as a result of 
Insanity Proceedings, but not confined 
to an institution, a certificate of the 
court finding must be furnished. 

“We suggest that the agent in noti- 
fying the company of an insured’s in- 
tention to apply for indemnitv under 
the Total and Permanent Disability 
Clause of his contract, will in the first 
letter give us the cause and all infor- 
mation pertaining to same. We. wish 
to impress upon the minds of all our 
agents that the company desires to nay 
all legitimate death and_ disability 
claims just as soon as it is possible to 
do so within the terms of our contracts, 
and we trust that you will aid in the 
execution of all such papers and return 
to the company at your earliest con- 
venience,” 











STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 


THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


ING wr Nintiranee Tete. «5 sek diwraccie rein. codon eee $42,448,000.00 
Can Mh INSURES In FORCES oikokc bc oc.cccicdiccadeenloawae $30,124.750.00 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1921..............e0:- $101,222,295.00 
Membership December 31, 1921 55,148 
Assets $4,613,494.57 
$1,518,954.00 


i $1,282,156.00 
OI ST IN oi d's add ieeicd wern bin we eheemainne $225,575.00 


Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organization $2,363,465.00 
A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 
Send Inquiry to 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE 

MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 
new business result of 1920. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $2238,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 

A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY ? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








——_________ 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the 


Company. Address Home Office, 105-167 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
8 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 


every 


W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager: Edwin N. Eager, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 


the office of this newspaper. Telephone 


number: Beekman 2076. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Single 
copies’ 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added, 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


THE NIGHTMARE OF THE OPULENT 
PAST 

It was a cheerful message which Eu- 
gene J. McGivney, general counsel of 
the Pan-American Life, gave to agents 
of that company in Texas a short time 
ago. Possibly Mr. McGivney had heard 
agents complaining of business depres- 
sion, or bemoaning the fact that the 
“good old days of 1920” are gone, never 
to return again. Anyway, out of the 
inflation of 1920 he found a very good 
sermon, and here It is: 

Let us shut our eyes to the nightmare 
of the recent opulent past. Let us re- 
gard the years of 1919 and 1920, with 
their plague of high prices and their 
reign of extravagance, as an ill-famed 
period of our existence, Let us re- 
proach insurance 
was so easily sold, only to shortly run 
off our books, as an unsound and un- 
satisfactory business. Were I a preacher 
I would say unto you: Woe has been 
this short existing period of prosperity. 
Of 1919 and 1920 | would say: Oh you 
sweet voiced siren that lured us on the 
rocks of discontent, and left us to be 
wrecked by the wash and waves of an 
inevitable return to normalcy, we hope 
you have gone forever. You vampire 
olf men’s equanimity and common sense, 
you have led us across the desert like a 
mirage on a long, long chase after 
luxury and ease, from which it has 
been hard to return, You heartless 
hussy, you have, in your short exist- 
ence, robbed many of us of our habits 
of industry. You have quickly deserted 
us and left us in despair. Our silk 
shirts have become rags. Oh! you 
breeder of bolshevism and sovietism, 
you have disturbed the fabric of our 
social existence, and have threatened 
the wreck of our ship of state. In all 
things that you have accomplished dur: 
ing your brief visit with us, you have 
left an aftermath of disorder and dis- 
appointment. May you never return to 
us again. May we be permitted to pur- 
sue the even tenor of our way, even 
though we are alternately blessed with 
seasons of comparative plenty, and then 
punished with apparent adversity. 
Rather than suffer again the illusions 
of 1919 and 1920, we shall be happier to 
live forever under the admonition found 
in the Book of Genesis: “Thou shalt 
eat thy bread in the sweat of thy face.” 

Such, my friends, is the sermon to be 
found in the dreamy existence that we 
are now emerging from. Every man 
who has not pinched himself by this 
time to awaken again to the prosaic 
fact that he must work long and hard 
to have his share of worldly goods, is 


those years where 





indeed blind and he needs more aid 
than can be given by any advice from 
a sermon or a speech. He is a failure 
and he should travel to Russia, where 
Lenine and Trotzky are still trying to 
carry on the illusion. No doctor or 
philosopher has ever said that work in- 
jures anyone. Indeed literature abounds 
with advice and morals to show that 
labor is the greatest panacea for ills of 
the mind and of the body. 





PRINT INTERVIEW LABELING THE 
LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE AS 
BOLSHEVIK 

That the daily newspapers will print 
controversial matter in which business 
interests defend themselves from un- 
just attack was demonstrated again 
during the past ten days when the 
Hearst morning paper printed a two- 
column defense of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in the form of a speech de- 
livered by the president of that institu- 
tion, and the New York “Times” pub- 
lished an interview by Stewart Browne, 
president of the United Real Estate 
Owners’ Association in which the Lock- 
wood committee was attacked as Bol- 
shevistic. The “Times” story follows: 

The Lockwood committee was attack- 
ed yesterday by the United Real Estate 
Owners’ Association in a statement 
issued through its president, Stewart 
Browne. It accused the committee of 
having conducted a campaign of villifi- 
cation and of having illegally assumed 
powers in a way that had only been 
equalled by Lenin and Trotzky. In giv- 
ing the association’s view of what the 
committee, “Bolshevik all through,” had 
accomplished, the statement read: 

“It has by statute prevented the evic- 
tion of tenants willing to pay a reason- 
able rent and encouraged the erection 
of new housing by exempting such from 
municipal taxation, which latter has re- 
duced rents, 

“It has passed a statute regulating fire 
insurance rates which will be the means 
of increasing rates instead of reducing 
them. 

‘It has attacked in the newspapers 
and elsewhere the owners of housing, 
owners of business property, fire insur- 
ance companies, life insurance compan- 
ies, liability insurance companies, the 
Insurance Department, the Banking De- 
partment, corporate mortgage lenders, 
private mortgage lenders, labor unions, 
material contractors, building contrac- 
tors, the Stock Exchange, the curb ex- 
change, private banking houses, steel 
mergers, the judges and the courts, the 
Federal Department of Justice, the 
Mayor and the City Administration, the 
Legislature, legislators, and even mem- 
bers of its own committee. 

“It has excoriated every one who 
came before it and many who did not; 
and by insinuations and innuendoes has 
conveyed the impression that all were 
liars and grafters, and in many in- 
stances has explicitly said so. 

“It has conducted a newspaper pub- 
licity campaign of villification of every- 
thing and everybody; and its published 
reports to the legislative and elsewhere 
contain deliberate misstatements. 

“It has taken upon itself functions 
and powers in violation of its legisla- 
tive creation and which the Legislature 
refused to give it, all under the plea of 
housing shortage and with which the 
most of its activities have no more to 
do than with the planet Mars. 

“It has illegally assumed powers that 
can only be equalled by Lenine and 
Trotzky of Russia. It’s Bolshevik all 
through and nothing less.” 





Fred J. Perry, special agent and 
adjuster of the Royal at Los Angeles, 
is making fine progress in charge of 
work on fire insurance in the Unt- 
versity of California in which he has 
been interested for two years. He has 
also written a number of articles on 
education for the fire insurance busi- 
ness, 
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ARTHUR F. HALL 





Arthur F. Hall, vice-president ana 
manager of the Lincoln National Life, 
is fifty years old, and the cut shown 
above is of a pho‘ograph taken of him 
on the day of his birthday showing 
fifty roses presented to him by direc- 
tors of the company. Jards printed 
in rose colors were used on which to 
note special business which the field 
force presented in honor of the oc- 
casion. One agent, Edward Shoemaker, 
of Iowa, wrote $147,000. 

* * @ 

Clarence Axman, editor of The East- 
ern Underwriter, sailed for Europe 
Wednesday on “La France.” While 
abroad he will visit the Hague Con- 
ference in Hol'and from where he will 
write some articles covering person- 
alities at the conference along with 
some news angles. These articles will 
be printed in the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Syndicate—the C. V. Newspaper Service. 

* * € 

William H. Hotchkiss, prominent New 
York insurance lawyer; Mrs. Hotchkiss 
and their two daughters, the Misses 
Katherine and Emily, are motoring to 
Southwest Harbor, Mount Desert Island, 
Maine, where they will spend the sum- 
mer. 

* * *& 

J. Newton Russell, manager of the 
Home Office agency of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, who is now in Europe, ex- 
pects to return about September 1. 





OPENS NEWARK OFFICE 

The Missouri State Life has opened a 
branch office in Newark, N. J., which 
will bé in charge of Ernest D, Finch, as 
manager. Mr. Finch was with the Mu- 
tual Life at its home office for thirteen 
years and in the field for that company 
for fourteen years. He was supervisor 
of the Brooklyn and Long Island agen- 
cies of the Mutual and later superinten- 
dent of agents at Newark. 





ATKINSON LEAVES ROYAL 

Ulrich S. Atkinson, assistant manager 
in charge of underwriting for the South- 
ern Department of the Royal in Atlanta, 
has resigned as of August 1 to go with 
Marsh & McLennan as assistant United 
States manager of the Union of Canton 
and of the World auxiliary. 





D. F. COX PRESIDENT 
Douglas F, Cox has been elected presi- 
dent of United States Lloyds to succeed 
Herbert Appleton, resigned. 





SUCCEEDS VAN IDERSTINE 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, has been made presi- 
dent temporarily of the reconstructed 
General Casualty & Surety Reinsurance 
Corporation, Robert Van Iderstine and 
the other officers have resigned. 





A. W. HARRINGTON, JR., DEAD 

Arvin W. Harrington, Jr., prominent 
local agent of Troy, N. Y., died at his 
home in that city on Sunday last. Mr. 
Harrington was in his sixty-fourth year. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 


T. B. Macaulay, well-known Canadian 
insurance man, made a speech recently 
in which he maintained that the United 
States should cancel Great Britain’s 
debt, He contrasted what the Allies had 
done in the war with what America 
did. The Allies had to hold the battle 
line for more than a year after United 
States declared war he said, and 6,- 
500,000 men were needed for that. ‘The 
Allies gave their men; the Unitea 
States furnished money and materials 
which they lent, and that loan they 
now demand to be returned,’ was one 
of his statements. “Not one dollar is 
due the United States morally and in 
equity, and what we in Canada who are 
in a better position to take the broad 
view of the matter than either ow 
mother country or the United States can 
do is to educate the people of the United 
States to the real situation. It will be 
difficult but it can be done.” 

* o * 

George L. Hunt, superintendent of 
agencies of the Guardian, Life of Amer- 
ica, left New York on June 17 for an 
extended western trip, during which 
he will visit the company’s Pacific 
coast agencies. Mr. Hunt will stop at 
other cities for agency meetings on his 
way west and will return in time for 
the Guardian’s fieldmen’s convention at 
Toronto August 16, 17 and 18. It is 
expected that this year’s meeting of 
the Guardian Leaders Club will be one 
of the most interesting the company 
has ever held. July is the final month 
for qualification for the convention. 

* * * 

R. B. Garmire, who has been auditor 
of agency accounts, is now manager 
of the Bank Savings Department of the 
Lincoln. Under his direction will be 
Bank Savings and the new Linco'n 
Thrift accounts, as the bankers insur- 
ance savings accounts have been re- 
named. The auditing of agency ac- 
counts from now on will be handled 


by J. J. Klingenberger, formerly a 
member of the underwriting depart- 
ment. 

a * * 


Marie W. Vandegrift has been ap- 
pointed editor of the “American Insur- 
ance Union,’ a new magazine being 
sent to the 110,000 members of the or- 
der. Three years ago she was awarded 
a scholarship at the Columbus Art 
School in competition with 160 other 
young women. She is a member of the 
Woman’s Association of Commerce and 
captain of a Girl Scouts troop. Inci- 
dentally she is a poet. 

* * x 

Warren W., Ellis, publicity manager of 
the Commercial Union and its affiliated 
companies, on Friday of last week mar- 
ried Miss Martha Hall Williams, of 
Plainfield, N. J., at the home of the 
bride in that city. After a motor honey- 
moon trip through New England Mr. 
and Mrs, Ellis will make their home in 
Newark, 

* * * 

Malcolm Adam, in charge of the legal 
division of the Penn Mutual Life, has 
been elected a Professor of Insurance 
Laws in the Law Department of the 
Temple University, Philadelphia. He 
is also a member of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel. 





FEW MUTUALS LICENSED 

Of the fourteen taxicab insurance 
mutua’'s in the process of formation not 
more than four are expected to meet 
the requirements of the insurance de 
partment soon enough to get their 
business in force by tomorrow. Two 
had been licensed the first of the week, 
and the other possible admissions were 
supposed to represent companies or- 
ganized by well grounded groups of 
operators thus assuring the inclusion 
of large volume en bloc. 


The Department let it be known 


clearly that no companies organized 
for the especial emolument of the pro- 
posed managers would be admitted as 
carriers under the new law, 
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Governor Ailes 
New England Agents 


500 DELEGATES AT CONVENTION 


Co-operation in Legislation Urged; 
Robert J. Merrill Also On 
Program 








Profile House, N. H., June 27.—The 
first annual convention of the New Eng- 
land State Associations of Insurance 
Agents was forma'ly opened _ this 
evening at the Profile House when Gov- 
ernor Albert O. Brown, of N. H., wel- 
comed nearly 500 insurance men and 
women at a get-together banquet. 

Regional Vice-President Alfred Dav- 
enport, of Boston, presided at the after- 
dinner speaking and President James 
L. Case, of the National Association, 
responded to the welcome of Governor 
Brown. 

“It is only through such organizations 
as yours that New England can hold 
her place industria'ly and commercially. 
I welcome you gladly because you rep- 
resent the splendid ideals upon which 
we in New England have builded,” said 
Governor Brown. “We must co-operate 
and pull together not only in matters 
of sound legislation but in ‘our efforts 
to promote a greater New Eng’and.” 

A final meeting to complete arrange- 
ments was held in the afternoon by 
the advisory board, at which Chairman 
Davenport presided. According to the 
committee fully 100 more delegates will 
be present when the first business ses- 
sion opens tomorrow morning. 


Robert J. Merrill, former insurance 
commissioner of New Hampshire, de- 


clared that New England insurance men 
had infused new strength into their 
organizations by their decision to hold 
their conventions jointly this year. 

Archer C. Sanderson, of Providence, 
a member of the advisory board, pre- 
sented President Case a handsome 
leather traveling bag on behalf of the 
Association. 


Wednesday’s business session was 
opened at 9:30 by Alfred Davenport, 


who outlined the work of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board since it was organ- 
ized two years ago. He predicted that 
as the several state organizations came 
into closer relationship the usefulness 
of the board’s activities in helping to 
solve the problems of the agents would 
become indispensable. He thanked the 
insurance press for the publicity which 
was given unstintingly, saying that the 
success of the convention was due large- 
ly to this co-operation. Mr. Davenport 
then introduced Ira E. Lang, president 
of the Maine Association, as chairman, 
and Frederick A. Field, of Rutland, Vt., 

as secretary. 

George G. Bulkley, vies of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine, was 
the principal speaker and spoke on “Re- 
cent Developments in Our Business,” 


Stoddard Endorses 
Read Your Policy Week 


BY ALL MEANS LET US HAVE IT 





Subject Up for Discussion Before 
Public Relations Committee of 
National Board 





At a meeting of the Committee of 
Public Relations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters on Wednesday of 
this week the “Read Your Policy Week” 
publicity was discussed. 

In a letter to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week Superintendent Stod- 
dard, of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, endorsed ‘Read Your Policy 
Week.” He said: 

“Tam very much in favor of a ‘Read 
Your Policy Week.’ Ordinary business 
prudence demands that a person sign- 
ing a contract should read it before 
Signing it. Every one reads the ordi- 
nary contract signed by him, except 
what may be to him the most important 
contract of all—a contract of insurance. 
“very day the Complaint Bureau of the 
Insurance Department is in receipt of 
complaints from persons who are in 
trouble because they have not read 
their policies. Today, thousands of 
persons believe that they are covered 
when really they have not the protec- 
tion which they believe they have and 
which they need. Thousands of per- 
sons daily violate unwittingly the terms 
of their policies, and, in the event of 
loss they may recover nothing. ‘It is 
better to be careful than sorry.’ Everv 
person will save himself from the possi- 
bility of much trouble if he takes the 
precaution of reading his policies, and 
this advice applies to holders of every 
kind of policy. By all means, let us 
have a ‘Read Your Policy Week’.” 


Mr. Bulkley during his address said that 
he hoped every agent in New England 
would study the office and organization 
chart which was prepared at his re- 
quest by The Eastern Underwriter. 

Resolutions offered by Wilbur Squires 
of Meriden, Conn., called for the aboli- 
tion by the New England Exchange of 
the private garage permit charge on 
policies issued in Vermont for the adop- 
tion of uniform policies in the six New 
England states similar to the one now 
used in Massachusetts and for concerted 
action by the organizations in urging 
legislation to prohibit use by any com- 
pany of any name other than its own 
on its policies, or in the solicitation of 
business, 

J. A. Giberson of Alton, Ill., regional 
vice-president in that state, was invited 
by Chairman Lang to speak on the topic 
“Reciprocity Between Members of State 
Association.” More than a score of 
members participated in discussing 
“Agents’ Relations With and Obligations 
to the Public.” 
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Ruling on Cancellation 
By Hobbs’ Department 


DEFINES TENDER TO INSURED 





Company Cancelling Must Make Free 
and Unconditional Offer of 
Unearned Premium 





The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has been asked to make a ruling 
regarding tender of unearned premiums 


when a company desires to cancel. The 
ruling fo'lows: 
“The requirement in the Massachu- 


setts standard insurance policy with 
regard to cancellation by the company 
calls for a tender to the insured of a 
ratable proportion of the premium. The 
use of the word ‘tendering,’ I think, 
clearly implies that tender must be 
made in such form as defined by the 
laws of the United States as legal ten- 
der. Of course, a check or draft does 
not come within this description. In 
section 109 of chapter 175, relating to 
accident and health policies, specific 
provision is made that the tender of 
the unearned premium must be by cash 
or by the company’s check. This lan- 
guage, of course, does not appear in 
the Massachusetts standard insurance 
policy and, therefore, the use of a check 
or the form of draft as indicated in 
your letter would be valid only if ac- 
cepted by the insured. In my opinion, 
it would not be valid if not so accepted. 
The draft is objectionable for the fur- 
ther reasons that it endeavors to write 
into the cancellation clause certain re- 
quirements which the company may 
desire for its own protection but which 
are distinctly beyond the scope of the 
cancellation section, namely, the pro- 
visions in the draft that it shall be in 
full settlement and release of return 
premium and all other claims under 
the policy and the provision that it 
will not be paid unless the policy or 


renewal herein referred to are attached 
before presentation. 

“I do not think I can countenance 
so marked an extension of the Massa- 
chusetts standard insurance policy re- 
lating to cancellation. If the company 
desires to cancel its policy it must 
make a free and unconditional tender 
of the unearned premium and not tie 


up that tender with a variety of con- 
ditions.” 





ALBANY FIELD CLUB 

The regular summer meeting of the 
Albany Field Club was held at “New- 
man’s Lake House,” Saratoga Lake, 
N. Y., on Saturday, June 24, 1922. The 
members and guests, about thirty 
strong, gathered in front of the Ten 
Eyck Hotel on State street, Albany, 
N. Y., and made the trip by automobile. 
In addition to an excellent dinner, a 
baseball game and other games were 
enjoyed by the members. This is the 
last meeting for the summer. The next 
meeting will be he'd on the third Friday 
night of September. 





JERSEY FIELD OUTING 

The New Jersey Field Men are to 
have the biggest and best outing they 
have ever had at Biggett’s Park Hotel, 
Sea Girt, N. J., on July 10. There 
will be a number of interesting games, 
music, swimming and dinner. A short 
address will be made by Carroll L. 
DeWitt. Philadelphia and Trenton 
members will be on hand. H. L. Denny 
is president and KE. W. McComb is 
secretary. 





F. C. WIELAND RESIGNS 


KF. C. Wieland, special agent of the 
National Liberty in New Jersey, has 
resigned. Mr, Wieland started in the 


Newark office of the company as a boy 
and later became a special agent. When 
George C. Plume, Newark manager, 
died he succeeded him, and more re- 
cently was transferred back to the field. 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 


T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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The writer happens to live on the’ V. P. owes his promotion to the fact 
edge of one of the best known eastern that his boss liked to get out on the 
golf courses and the number of high links and try to bust his one hundred 
executives, captains of industry and and twenty-five record and then sit 
general insurance agents who play around the table on the nineteenth hole 
there regularly always excites my and explain just why he didn’t and 
interest. how he will the next afternoon if only 
Who does all the work while they he can get a caddy who can keep his 


are playing golf is a question | often 
used to ask myself. 

So one day when the rains suddenly 
descended and the floods came and a 
few of these old duffers rushed up on 
my porch for shelter, I asked them the 
question. 

Whereupon one of them 
Bo, this game of golf is resulting in 
more young chaps getting their big 
chance than anything ever invented.” 

When I was a youngster, it was the 
custom for the Big Boss to stick around 
all day and work. He assumed the 
entire responsibility for everything in 
sight and nobody else got half a chance 
to discover whether he was any good 
or not. But, today it’s different. 

We give Charlie and Bilk and Ed the 
opportunity to show whether they are 
Real Persons--if they are it meana 
more leisure for us old boys who have 
stood on the bridge and sailed the ship 
day in and day out. If they fail then 
we know their limitations and can fire 
them if need be. It’s time we laid off 
a little anyway and saved our head 
pieces for emergencies, and as I've 
said, it gives the understudies plenty of 
opportunity to show whether they ought 
to be retired or have their pay raised. 

Many a young chap who is now a 


said, “Say 


eye on sliced balls that like to wander 
off into the woods and lose themselves. 

So the next time, Harold, that you 
observe the president of the company 
for which you labor, step into his Rolls 
Royce about two p. m. with three 
friends and an array of golf clubs that 
look as though Birnam Wood was at 
last going to Dunsinane; don’t rave 
about the loose and lazy habits of the 
idle rich and subscribe to the Masses 
and the New Republic, but rather con- 
gratulate yourself on the fact that 
Providence or Chance is giving wv 
that real opportunity that you’ve often 
wished for to demonstrate whether you 
can generate brains enough to eventual- 
ly handle the chief’s work. 


Yes, anything that takes the Boss 
away from the office for an afternoon 


is a blessing in disguise, for it gives 
the clerks a chance either to burn up 
a lot of cigarettes and useless conver- 
sation or else to plug away and try to 
solve some of the problems that other- 
wise they might never have offered 
them, 

So let’s admit that golf is not only 
a boon in the nature of a health-giving 
recreation furnishing many opportuni- 
ties to create new friendships for the 
man who p’ays it, but also for those 
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Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 
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thousands who have hitherto thought 
of it merely as an excuse to loaf on 
the part of the president and high 
executive of the organization. 


Wad _ 
COMMISSIONER DISMISSED 


(Continued from page 1) 


out, in this connection, that Dr. Griffith, 
prior to entering the District insurance 
department, was unacquainted with the 
intricacies of insurance, whereas Mr. 
Miller has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. 

“In regard to the threat of Griffith 
that he would bring court proceedings 
to restrain the commissioners from re- 
moving him officials of the office of the 
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D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 
Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 


Total ............$3,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 
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Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...... .... $1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 
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Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
oo ree $1,000,000 

Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 
Reserve all other 


liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 
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corporation counsel said that dismissal 
of District employes is a discretionary 
matter with the commissioners. Such 
discretionary power is not subject to 
an injunction or to a writ of mandamus, 
they said. There can be no doubt that 
local government employes are not 
under the civil service commission, it 
was asserted.” 


The New Commissioner 


The new commissioner, Burt A. Mil- 
ler, is one of the insurance experts in 
the office of the director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. He was born in Canton, 
O., in 1871, and is the son of a promi- 
nent manufacturer who was active in 
Ohio politics. 

After being graduated from Canton 
public schools, Mr. Miller attended Cor- 
nell University for three years, when 
he entered the law office of his brother, 
who was associated with Senator Pome- 
rene, of Ohio. While practicing law in 
Canton he became identified in insur- 
ance through representing companies in 
a legal capacity. Later, he became 
superintendent of agents in northern 
Ohio territory for the United States F. 
& G. In the early part of 1899 he went 
with the Fidelity & Deposit and organ- 
ized the business of that company in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. While in Cuba 
he prepared the law under which for- 
eign insurance companies do business 
in Cuba; also the deposit and taxation 
laws of Cuba. 

Letter to District Authorities 

Dr. Griffith, in a letter to the com- 
missioners of the district, said: 

“Tam in receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 20th instant, in which you 
state, ‘I am directed by the commis- 
sioners to inform you they deem it ad- 
visable to make a change in the office 
of Superintendent of Insurance, and 
they request that you submit your resig- 
nation effective on and after June 21. 
Your successor will be appointed effec- 
tive on and after June 22, 1922.’ 

“In view of the fact that Commis- 
sioner Rudolph, who hag direct super- 
vision of my office, has very recently 
stated to me that no complaint had been 
filed against my office; that my work 
had been entirely satisfactory; that I 
had always been on the job; that he 
had hoped that I would remain there 
as long as he did, and that he had no 
desire to make any change, but he was 
being worried to death by the fellows 
up on the hill, and in further view of 
the fact that this statement has been 
confirmed by Commissioner Rudolph to 
at least one member of the United 
States Senate who called upon him and 
to others who have called upon him, I 
request that I be permitted to appear 
before the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to be advised 
by them why they are now discharging 
me and appointing my successor. 

“T am not a lawyer, but my common 
knowledge of men and the affairs of life 
prompts me to believe that no man 
should be discharged without some rea- 
son being given for such action. Thus 


my request for permission to appear 
before your board.” 
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Slosson & Smyth Ads 
Subject of Coast Talk 


TEXT OF A. D. LANGE’S PAPER 





Fireman’s Fund Publicity Manager 
Finds Interest in New York 
Brokers’ Campaign 





At the recent convention of the Call- 
fornia Association of Local Agents 
A. D. Lange, publicity manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund, read a paper on 
“Brokers’ Advertising Points Way,” 
and his entire talk was devoted to quo- 
tations from the daily paper advertis- 
ing of Slosson & Smyth, New York 
insurance brokers, and comments upon 
that publicity. The Slosson & Smyth 
advertising appeared in the New York 
“Times,” and began: “We are insur- 
ance brokers—a fairly crowded field.” 
The ads then went on to tell what 
Slosson & Smyth had to offer in the 
way of service for and advice to the 
assured. 

In a letter to the New York “Times’ 
Siosson & Smyth said: 

“It would probably be going too far 
to say that our advertising in the 
‘Times’ had forced us into new quarters 
three times the size of our old offices. 
We will say this, however, we had been 
in our old location for many years. 
We started advertising a few months 
ago. We soon needed more elbow room. 
That is all there is to it. You can 
draw your own conclusions. : 

“We had the fol!owing interesting 
experience you also might like to hear 
about: We sent our solicitors out to a 
list of sixty new prospects with whom 
we had never attempted to make con- 
tact. Fully half of the sixty stated 
that they had seen the advertising. 
Many others recognized the name of 
our house, which fact we attribute to 
a subconscious remembrance of our 
advertising.” 

In a letter to Mr. Lange the brokers 
aid: 

. “All we know is that from all sides 
comes evidence that our advertisements 
have been read and that the name of 
this firm igs becoming known. Actual 
orders over the ’phone are scarce and 
inconsequential. We do find in solicit- 
ing business it gives us a very easy 
entrance where people recall the name.” 

Mr. Lange in his concluding com- 
ments said: 

“Insurance advertising can make 
what someone has called a ‘99 per cent 
sale,’ but it takes the solicitor to add 
the other 1 per cent. But when the 
solicitor has to make only 1 per cent of 
the sale how much easier and quicker 
he can do it! How many more sales 
he can make in a day! 

“One of the greatest benefits S’osson 
& Smyth have derived from their ad- 
vertising is the inspirational effect it 
has had on their force. The morale of 
their entire organization has been 
raised. A new enthusiasm and confi- 
dence has pervaded their office.” 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The following changes took place of 
Philadelphia agencies during the past 
week: The Peninsular Fire, of Grand 
Rapids, withdrew from the agency of 
J. B. Canning; the North American Na- 
tional, of Des Moines, from J. P, Wil- 
kinson & Co., and the Importers and 
Exporters of New York from James S. 
Young & Go. James C. McCurdy was 
commissioned by the Chicago Fire and 
Marine; A. M. Waldron by the Import- 
ers and Exporters of New York, and 
B. D. Zimmerman & Co. by the Stand- 
ard American of Chicago. 





NEW BALTIMORE COMPANY 

The Homestead Fire, of Ba'timore, 
which is soon to start business, has an 
authorized capital of $250,000, consist- 
ing of 25,000 shares of $10 par value. 
Richard Williams is president. He is a 
banker. Jacob Gross, of Post & Creigh- 
ton, is vice-president. 
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WHEN THE MOB DESTROYS 


every 


once in awhile our newspapers 
carry an account of some new labor trouble, 
mob rising or insurrection of some sort in 
which the mob has caused much destruc- 
tion of lives or property. Often it is the 
disinterested property-owner whose _ build- 
ings are damaged. 


His only protection is Riot and Civil 
Commotion Insurance which safeguards 
him against financial loss through damage 
caused by the acts of a mob. 


A Riot and Civil Commotion policy in 
The Home Insurance Company means pro- 
tection in America’s Largest and Strongest 
lire Insurance Company. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), 

Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, 

Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 

missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 

and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Late G. B. Greenslet 
Was Fine Character 


WITH GLENS FALLS 58 YEARS 





Had Full Charge of Adjustment of 
Company’s San Francisco Losses; 
Had Many Friends 


By COL. J. L. CUNNINGHAM 


George B. Greenslet, who died at his 
home in Glens Falls, N. Y., June 19, 
aged 80, was continuously in the service 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
for the exceptional period of fifty-eight 
years. He was born in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, in 1842, and entered the employ 
of the company in 1864 as clerk. Going 
from desk to desk by promotion he be- 
came assistant secretary. Failing in 
health from the confinement of office 
work, he was appointed special agent 
for the New England field, thereby fully 
regaining his health. He had full charge 
of the adjustment of the company’s 
losses in the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion, aggregating $1,500,000, being en- 
gaged in this arduous work for six 
months. He was then made general 
agent and adjuster and was elected a 
member of the company’s board of direc- 
tors in 1908 and continued until his 
death, In 1918 his age and impaired 
health compelled his retirement from 
field work, 

Mr. Greenslet was industrious, earn- 
est, thorough and capable; excellently 
equipped for and enthusiastically fond 
of his vocation; zealous for its honor 
and integrity and highly respected by 
his fellows. 





His life was also an exemplification 
of good citizenship, always interested in 
the affairs of his church and city and 
firmly standing for social and civic 
righteousness. While a modest man, he 
did not hesitate at responsibility. 

The following is an extract from a 
minute adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the company he served: 

“The well-known reliability and in- 
tegrity of Mr. Greenslet’s character and 
his genial personality have, in his long 
and close touch with agents, claimants 
and patrons, appreciably contributed to 
the company’s reputation and upbuild- 
ing all through the years of his service.” 
Agents’ Estimates of Geo. B. Greensiet 


Some of the comments of the Glens 
Falls local agents who have known 
George B. Greenslet for years are as 
follows: 

James A, Hays, Amsterdam, N. Y.— 
My acquaintance with the late George 
B. Greenslet extended over a period of 
forty years. As a boy, a clerk in the 
agency, he, as a special agent, gave to 
me a cordial recognition, gaining my 
admiration and respect. After serving 
an apprenticeship and becoming an 
agent, Mr. Greenslet was very helpful 
to me and gave full measure of his time 
and experience to assist me in every 
way possible. In retrospect, I think the 
predominating traits in his character 
were his optimistic temperament and 
the high qualities of heart and hand 
which go to make a true Christian gen- 
tleman. These traits were happily ex- 
emplified in his work as a field man 
and adjuster, and enabled him to main- 
tain a position of loyalty to his com- 
pany, the agency and the assured. He 
did his work well and left no sting. I 
am sure that the many agents of the 
“Old Glens Falls” in Eastern New York 
and in the New England field will join 
me in this brief and inadequate tribute 
to the memory of one whose cheerful 
spirit and high Christian character will 
continue an inspiration as the years 
go by. 

Clifton H. Cornish, of Cornish & 
Craig, New Bedford, Mass.—It is with 
regret that I learned of the death of 
my friend, George B. Greenslet. I had 
the pleasure of close association with 
him for more than twenty years. I 
always found him to be honorable and 
upright in all his transactions. In his 
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position as special agent he was always 
courteous to the local agents, under- 
standing their difficulties, and was al- 
ways willing to assist them in any way. 
Although he has not called on me for 
several years, I think I shall never for- 
get the pleasant call I had with him at 
his home about two years ago, 

William A. Muller, of William A. Mul- 
ler & Co., Boston—First of all, George 
B. Greenslet was a gentleman; courte- 
ous and most considerate of the rights 
oi others; always loyal to the interests 
he represented and ever eager to pro- 
mote them—the memories of the years 
of association with him bring no re- 
grets, and I welcome the opportunity 
tc state that it was a privilege to have 
known him, a joy to have called him 
friend. 

E. V. Mullenneaux, Albany—-When 
men like George B. Greenslet pass on 
we spend the time well who pause and 
think of him in life. If every special 
agent could be a Greenslet what a won- 
derful business fire insurance would be! 
He was a gentleman, lovable because of 
the cheerful atmosphere he created, 
forceful when occasion required, and 
admirable because of his high character. 
When Mr. Greenslet settled a fire loss 
you knew a stronger friend had been 
made for the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany and the agency representing it. 
We who knew him well count ourselves 
fortunate and we treasure his memory 
as one of our most valued possessions. 


ALL RISK RADIUM POLICY 


Now Being Issued By Inland Marine 
Department of Automobile In- 
surance Company 


The Inland Marine Department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is now issuing an All Risk 


Radium Policy and is authorizing its 
agents to solicit this business from 


radium owners, 
There is a growing field for this sort 
of business. Every day the number of 


radium owners is increasing. Physi- 
cians, surgeons, hospitals and clinics 
possess this valuable element which 


may be in the form of needles, tubes or 
plaques, the holdings running anywhere 
trom 50 to 250 milligrams, representing 
an investment of from $6,000 to $30,000, 

When you consider that $120,000 
worth of radium can be held in a thim. 
ble, it is easy to see that the hazards 
covered in the policy, including “mys- 
terious disappearance,” theft, or acci- 
dental destruction, are very great and 
that this protection is of great value to 
the radium owner. 

The premium, instead of being figured 
on a flat basis as heretofore, is worked 
out with preferential rates, which will 
enable radium owners to get their in- 
surance for less money in most cases. 

Policies are usually issued with a 
“Patient Supervision Clause” which pro- 
vides that the company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage caused by the 
act of any patient who is not under the 
uninterrupted care and direction of the 
assured or of a nurse or other person 
designated by him for the purpose. The 
policy may, however, be written without 
the clause at a higher premium rate. 





LEWIS & GENDAR GET CALEDONIAN 

Lewis & Gendar, Inc., 1 Liberty street, 
have been appointed Metropolitan dis- 
trict managers of the Caledonian of 
Scotland, effective July 1. The New 
York office already represents the Com- 
monwealth of New York, the London & 
Scottish and the National Security of 
Omaha. The addition of the Caledonian 
gives the office a fine capacity and is 
bound to add to their good record as 
underwriters. The company is of very 
high standing. The Brooklyn and Long 
Island offices of Lewis & Gendar repre- 
sent several additional companies. 





The Fuso Marine & Fire Insurance 
Co., Ltd., of Tokio, Japan, with Ameri- 
can offices in John street, New York, 
has made application for membership 
in the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Allegheny county. 

















Coal Strikes in West Virginia 
Mill Lock-Outs in New England 
Buildings Bombed in Chicago 


These are only three of the indica- 
tions of industrial unrest that create 
an incréasing public demand 


for 


Strike, Riot and 
Civil Commotion Insurance 


REMEMBER that the “Innocent 
Bystander” or the property owner 
against whom there is no grievance, 
is not safe from the unreasoning 
consequences that such troubles 
bring. 

THE NEW YORK UNDERWRIT- 
ERS AGENCY is prepared to give 
any representative prompt and 
practical assistance in selling this 
very necessary coverage in any 
emergency. 





New York Underwriters Agency 


A. & J. H. STODDART 
Established 1864 
100 William Street 
New York City 


Pacific Coast Department 
F. M. Branch, Manager 
339-341 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
































President Dalzell 
Names Official Staff 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 





Jacob Gallert Chairman Pennsylvania 
Agents’ Executive Committee; 
D. F. Collingwood, Legislative 
Committee 





President John A. Dalzell, of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, composed of local fire, casualty 
and surety writing agents, announces 
that the following appointments toward 
completing organization have been ac- 
cepted: 

Regional Vice-Presidents—James W. 
Wood, Allentown, for Berks, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Bucks and Montgomery 
counties; Joseph W. Barr, Oil City, for 
Mercer, Venango, Clarion, Jefferson and 
Armstrong counties; David E, Dale, But- 
ler, for Butler, Beaver and Lawrence 
counties; W. J. Robinson, Jr., Erie, for 
Erie, Crawford, Warren, McKean, For- 
est and Elk counties; Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg, for Westmoreland, Wash- 
ington, Indiana, Green and Fayette 
counties; Charles F. Humrich, Carlisle, 
for Cumberland, Perry, Juniata, Frank- 
lin, Adams, York and Fulton counties; 
Charles M. Bender, Towanda, for Brad- 
ford, Wayne, Wyoming, Sullivan, Sus- 
quehanna and Lackawanna counties; 
Henry Dryfoos, Jr., Hazelton, for 
Schuylkill, Monroe, Carbon, Luzerne, 
Columbia and Northumberland coun- 
ties; H. C. Fry, Jr., Pittsburgh, for 
Allegheny county; Walter S. Detwiler, 
Philadelphia, for Philadelphia county. 

Executive Committee—Jacob Gallert, 
Pottsville, chairman; A. S. Galland, 
Wilkes-Barre; Charles B, Lutz, Blooms- 
burg; H. M. Bird, Harrisburg; A. B. 
Jaffey, Easton; George H. Burns, Kit- 
tanning. 

Membership Committee—Charles H. 
Biddle, Wilkes-Barre, chairman; James 
W. Wood, Allentown; Joseph W. Barr, 
Oil City; David E. Dale, Butler; W. J. 
Robinson, Jr., Erie; Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg; Charles F. Humrich, Car. 
lisle; Charles M. Bender, Towanda; 
Henry Dryfoos, Jr., Hazelton; H. C. Fry, 
Jr., Pittsburgh; Walter S. Detwiler, 
Philadelphia, 

Conference Committee—John A. Dal- 
zell, Pittsburgh, chairman; Jacob Gal- 
lert, Pottsville; Charles H. Biddle, 
Wilkes-Barre; D. F. Collingwood, Pitts- 
burgh; I. D. McQuistion, Erie; L. E. 
Spieldock, Wilkes-Barre, 

Legislative Committee—D. F. Colling- 
wood, Pittsburgh, chairman; A. P. Dare, 
Harrisburg; William J, Robinson, Jr., 
‘rie; Charles F. Humrich, Carlisle. 

Fire Prevention and Conservation 
Committee—I. D, McQuistion, Erie, 
chairman; Chas. M. Bender, Towanda; 
KF. W. Theis, Wilkes-Barre; Ray S. 
Brown, Allentown; D. F. Ancona, Read- 
ing; James S. Stone, Kittanning; Elmer 
Bliss, Bradford; George E. Wagner, 
Philadelphia; John O’Neil, Harrisburg; 
Grant Hoover, Williamsport. 

Grievance Committee—L. EH. Spiel- 
dock, Wilkes-Barre, chairman; Edward 
Ball, Pittsburgh; Max Gellert, Potts- 
ville; William S, Essick, Harrisburg; 
Ira J. Wray, Apollo. 

The regional vice-presidents are 
selecting local membership committees 
preparatory to inaugurating an inten- 
sive campaign for new members in the 
territory in their charge. 





BENZINE CAUSED FIRE 


Pittsburgh insurance men were inter 
ested in the fire which destroyed the 
plant of the Young Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, and damaged the Pitts- 
burgh Malleable fron Company plant 
adjoining. The fire was preceded by 
an explosion of benzine in the mixing 
tank which threw blazing chemicals in 
all directions. The company manufac- 


tures roofing paper. 
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The Joint Trustees of Fire Insurance 





Agents and Companies Bear Equal Share of Responsibilities, 


George G. Bulkley, 


Says 


Vice-President Springfield—Expenses 


of Business Jump Over 26% in Twenty-Three Years 


One of the important papers delivered 
this week before the New England 
state associations’ convention at Franco- 
nia, N. H., was that of George G. Bulk- 
ley, vice-president of the Springfield. It 
is given almost in full. 

I wonder if you realize that there 
is little or no difference in our respon- 
sibilities? We are all in the same busi- 
ness representing the same interests 
—you as agents, we as officers and head 
office employes safeguarding the inter- 
ests of those who have furnished the 
capital which has made this great busi- 
ness of fire insurance possible, as wel 
as the interests of those who have 
entrusted us with the protection of 
their properties. 

We are in reality joint trustees. 

Of late I think most of us have been 
seeing from a rather different view- 
point than heretofore, our responsibili- 
ties as they re ate to our business. Just 
as it has been brought home to us that 
we are not only citizens of our own 
country, but of the world, so we are 
beginning to realize that while we may 
be laboring each for himself and for 
his own company, we are in fact co- 
workers and representatives of the 
great business of fire insurance as a 
whole. We can now see that the im- 
proper conduct of our business in any 
section of the country by a company 
or group of companies, or agent o* 
group of agents, involves all of us to 
a greater or lesser degree. It also 
folows that any effort to place our 
business on a higher level by com- 
pan’‘es, agents or state officials is bene- 
ficial to us all including the public at 
large. 

It is this realization I believe that 
has brought you together in this joint 
conference, and I feel that much good 
will come from the exchange of views 
and the constructive suggestions which 
will follow as a natural result of such 
a meeting as this. 

In your deliberations let me urge 
you not to forget that you are as much 
a part of the organizations which you 
represent as the salaried officers and 
employes of the same. organizations. 
Tells of Chart in The Eastern Under. 

writer 

In order that you may have before 
you more of a picture than I can make 
by words, of the development of our 
business during the past few years, I 
have paced in your hands a co,y of 
our ofiice Chart which many of you may 
have seen as it was recently repro- 
duced in the “Insurance Workers’ Edu- 
cational Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer.” 

This will show you what we all well 
know, that the head office routine as 
well as that of the various underwriting 
exchanges and conferences, center 
about the activities of the local agents, 
and it will indicate the important part 
you occupy in the general plan. 

At the same time you will see just 
how the operations at the local agen- 
cies merge and dovetail in with those 
of the head office. 

It would take more time than you 
would be willing to a!low me, to ana- 
lyze this chart. If, however, you will 
make a brief study of it you will, I feel 
certain, have a clearer conception of 
the head office equipment necessary to 
handle, underwrite and prepare proper 


statistical data in connection with the 
business which you, the local agents, 
secure for your companies. 

I hope after this study, you will, if 
you have not before, realize that your 
agency is an integral part of the head 
office. 

More than anything else it will indi- 
cate the development which has taken 
place in our business during recent 
years. This development is still going 


on and the chart which you ho'd will 
not be a proper guide to the highways 
and byways of five or ten years hence. 
Wide Variety of Coverage 

It is within the memory of most ot 
us that fire insurance companies looked 
with suspicion on anything but straight 
fire risks. But behold the changes that 
have taken place! A company not now 
writing all the so-called side lines from 
the hazards of transportation, including 
Registered Mail and Parcel Post rob- 
beries, to direct and consequential loss 
and damage by the e'ements such as 
Crop Investment, Hail, Rain, Frost and 
Wind, feels out of the running. 

There has become a public demand 
for all such covers created by the 
agent and it has been necessary for 


the companies to provide facilities for 
writing them. 

You can realize that the old time 
underwriting methods have not proven 
adequate. In order to provide facilities 
to meet the demand, it has been neces- 
Sary for the companies to co-operate 
more closety than ever before so as to 
investigate and prepare reasonable 
plans for underwriting. 

It is because of the inadequate facill- 
ties of any one company or small group 
of companies, and the necessity of 
standardizing at a moderate expense 
in order to serve our agents and the 
public, as well as ourselves, that we 
have the numerous boards—bureaus— 
conferences—exchanges — associations, 
etc., shown on the chart, which by 
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“There is nothing too good 


to say about the record 


of the 


Cd 


Fireman’s 


Fund.” 


. ALFRED M. CONWAY, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Fireman’s Fund Agent for 27 years 
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the way include only those with which 
we come in contact through the Head 
Office. 

The axpense involved even through 
the co-operation of most companies has 
been considerable as the nature of the 
work to be performed will not permit 
the use of any but trained engineers 
and technically educated men. 

Underwriters have had visions of 
placing their business on a higher plane, 
and it would seem that we are ap- 
proaching the goal. 

Through all of these allied organiza- 
tions it is now possible to analyze the 
intricate and technical problems pre- 
sented by a variety of c’asses not 
thought to be insurable a few years 
ago; also to study and investigate prob- 
lems of construction, protection, haz- 
ards and exposures, as well as the origin 
of fires, and methods of fire prevention; 
also working in conformity with state 
authorities to formulate reasonable 
rules and standards and to prepare 
necessary statistical data. 

Service Bureaus 

In reality these organizations are 
nothing more nor less than service 
bureaus conducted not only for the 
benefit of the companies, but for the 
agents and public as well. 

The expense involved in their con- 
duct while considerable seems reason- 
able when compared with the results 
obtained. However, as time goes on, it 
would seem possible to bring about 
some consolidations and thereby ex- 
pense reductions, without impairing 
service; because we must as our bus!- 
ness develops, see to it that the ex- 
pense items are kept under control. 

I would like to add in this connection 
that anything that would retard the 
work of our a'lied organizations would 
be a step backward in our business, 
and a public calamity. We are unable 
to measure the benefit derived from 
their operations and most of them are 
indispensable. 

It would be gratifying to know just 
how the fire waste is reduced, and 
how human lives are made more safe 
by the insurance companies in co-oper- 
ative work through such organizations 
as the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the New England Insurance 
Exchange, the New Hampshire Board 
of Fire Underwriters and others. I 
believe that we are not living up to 
our responsibilities if we do not take 
advantage of every opportunity to im- 
press upon the insuring public the fact 
that the expense ratio of the fire in- 
surance companies reflects a great sav- 
ing in the fire waste through money 
spent in fire prevention work. In pre- 
venting fires the insurance companies, 
of a certainty, save many lives. 

In leaving this interesting subject 
and as a preface to the principal prob- 
lem which is confronting us at the 
present time—our expense _ ratio—I 
might mention that during 1921 2.87% 
of the Springfield’s net premium in- 
come was expended in maintaining 
such organizations as those referred to. 
This item, however, is bound to be re- 
duced, as the managers of the organi- 
zations are curtailing as fast as condl- 
tions will permit. 

The problem of overhead as a whole 
is having the most careful considera- 
tion not only of head office men but 
of state officials as well. It is a sub- 
ject in which you have a vital interest 
and I feel that it is in some of its 
aspects as much of an agency as a 


‘head office problem. 


An Old But Important Committee 

Something like twenty-three years 
ago. the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers appointed a committee to pre- 
pare an explanation of the principles 
and methods of the business of fire 
insurance and its importance and re- 
lations to the community at large. This 
committee was composed of men who 
have done much to put our business 
on its present high plane. 

They were F. C. Moore, H. H. Hall, 
E. C. Irvin, D. W. GC. Skilton and James 
Nichols. 

That portion of their report bearing 
on the “Expense of the Insurance Busi- 
ness” is well worth your consideration 
and I will read it to you as follows: 


“It is, perhaps, not unnatural that property 
owners having in mind only the simple process 
of writing a policy of insurance by an agent 
of an insurance company and the delivery o 
it by him to the assured or property-owner, 
should regard the expense of transacting the 
business as merely nominal. They overlook 
the fact that a greater number of persons of 
various qualifications must be employed and 
remunerated before the policy of insurance can 
be written and delivered by the agent, and that 
the percentage of the premium required to pay 
the expenses of the Gusiuees (about 35%) is 
not greater than that involved in the sale of 
merchandise, a piece of calico, for example, 
which includes the profit to the planter who 
faises the cotton; to the compress that presses 
it; to the commission merchant who sells it; 
to the common carrier that carries it to the 
mill; to the mill owner who manufactures it 
into cloth, including his operatives; to the dye 
and print establishment that prints it; to the 
commission merchant in the distributing centre 
of a great city who sells it; to the wholesale 
merchant, who, in turn, sells to the retailer, 
who in turn delivers it to the consumer. All 
of these processes involve separate remunera- 
tions and an aggregate percentage of expense 
fully equal to that of the insurance business, 
which requires the agent in the town, who 
writes and delivers the policy of, insurance; 
the expert who inspects the building from time 
to time during the term of the policy; the 
rating expert who fixes the rate, recognizing 
every point of construction, occupancy and 
environment; the adjuster who must adjust the 
losses; the accountants and bookkeepers in the 
offices of the company, and, lastly, the execu- 
tive officers, who must employ all of these men, 
supervise their work, and attend to the invest- 
ment of the assets and reserves of the com- 
pany, not forgetting office rent, stationery, blank 
»00ks, printing, postage, and last, but not 
least, taxes—the latter seldom less than 24% 
of the premium, to be paid whether the com- 
pany makes money or not. So that it is doubt- 
ul if any business involves greater necessary 
outlay or requires higher executive ability or 
a broader education as to the methods and 
hazards of all other occupations. 

“The expenses of the insurance business will 
be found to be not far from 35%. Of this sum 
about one-half, 174%, would be required for 
the compensation of the local agents in the 
cities and towns throughout the country, out 
of which they have to pay their office rent, and 
the cost of conveyances for visiting risks to 
inspect them, some of which would be located 
in the country on farms, for example. This 
percentage on the average premiums often 
amounts after a hard day’s labor, in the aver- 
age town, to little more than the wages of a 
skilled mechanic. To secure this commission 
the agent must inspect each building carefully, 
write and deliver the policy, collect the pre- 
mium and remit it to the company and report 
all the facts of the risk to the principal office, 
Maintaining supervision of it throughout the 
life of the policy in the interest of his com- 
pany, to detect and report any change or in- 
crease in the hazard. 
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bIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash...............sscsecescccccesoesrccceesces $2,000,000.08 
Funds reserved to meet al] Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
Tegal Standard ....vercsse.cese RE RY écvcsecseessescesecees Sam 


Claims.... 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities... 98.40 
Total Assets January 1, 1921...........+.....$27,111,498.98 
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“In addition to this percentage paid to the 
agents, 5% of the premium would be required 
for adjusters and special agents, traveling ex- 
perts and their hotel and_ other traveling ex- 
pense, for supervising the business, going from 
agency to agency. 

In this Soamectinn it may be well to state 
that money expended for inspecting buildings 
calling the attention of ignorant or careless 
property-holders to faults of management or 
negligence, to faults of construction, etc., etc., 
all tending to prevent fires, and especially to 
prevent large or sweeping conflagrations, is 
money actually expended in the interest of 
the public or insuring property-owners. 

“Ten per cent would be necessary to pay 
the official staff at the principal office, clerks, 
bookkeepers, rent, advertising, postage, express- 
age, printing, stationery, blank books, etc. | 

“Two and a half per cent would be required 
for taxes.” 


To repeat those 1899 ratios in tabular 
form: 


Compensation of local agents......... seees 174% 
Supervision by special agents and adjust- 

MENt EXPENSES ...-cceereeceeeeeeeereeracere 0 
Printing and stationery..........sesecesess 10% 
De. csetcceseniudbaesennieonkes eocssevces 2% 
Making total expense of conducting insur- 

ance business in 1899........+eeeeeeeeeeees % 


President John B. Morton, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
his most admirable address to members 
delivered at their annual meeting on 
May 25, referred to the expense of 
conducting our business and I am tak- 
ing the liberty of quoting his remarks 
on this subject as fol'ows: 

“The president’s address of last year referred 
to the opportunities for a safe and sound re- 
duction of expenses, and some progress has 
been made in this direction, but it 1s evident 
that the present expense ratio is much too 
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Poor Risks vs. Good 


T is well known that the hazardous conditions brought out as the 
direct causes of the recent Arverne, L. L, conflagration, exist in 
many other localities. Flimsy frame construction, inflammable roofing, 
congestion and lack of fire breaks, could easily have been diminished if 
some thought had been given to fire prevention and protection against 


In other words, this catastrophe points out strongly the inadequacy 
of the present building laws which can and should be remedied by public 
sentiment. The property owner, once fully aroused to the ever present 
fire hazard, will see to it that his home and community are made safer 
by the adoption of your fire prevention suggestions. 


American Eagle engineers and inspectors try hard to be 
advisers in helping our agents make bad risks good. Ask 
about the American Eagle engineering and inspection 
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high for the safety of our business. During the 
year 1921, the average expense paid of 175 com- 
panies reported to our board was $44.31, of each 
$100 of premiums earned. 

“An analysis of these paid expense figures 

shows the proportion of each item to be as 
follows: 
Agents’ commissions 
PIRI CIBUEE ris carcevaccseurcvaretsiennie rss 1.70 
ROCHON MEME (ics cecicdenceccstanneane 
General office expenses, including salaries, 

rent, supplies, advertising, maps, etc.... 14.40 


WERCE, TOOOORL csccciccvcsseacscerceet eaease o ta 
Taxes—State and local...........e0. éntawirs 3.41 
$44.31 


“Perhaps particular attention should be in- 
vited to the item of commissions; and as evi- 
dence that the subject is receiving the atten- 
tion of others, let me refer to the meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at St. Louis last month, which adopted 
certain resolutions inviting the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to study the subject of 
commissions and rating methods and evolve a 
»lan for the closer supervision by the Nationa] 
3oard of the various rating bureaus in the 
interest: of uniformity of rating methods and 
practice, and of standardization in the matter 
of commissions. 

“While I fully realize that it is not within 
the constitutional privilege of the National 
Board to suggest regulations of either commis- 
sion or rates it occurs to me that it is proper 
to bring this important subject to the attention 
of our members, most, if not all of whom. are 
members of the different sectional organizations 
which have control over such matters, with the 
thought that they may, each of them, recognize 
the importance of prompt consideration of this 
subject by their respective organizations.” 


Please bear in mind the ratios given 
by President Morton in his address and 
compare them with those of twenty- 
three years ago. By making a compari- 
son you will find that the total of the 
expense item has increased during the 
period 26.6%. The items of the two 
reports do not follow each other, but 
it is possible to make comparisons 
which are fairly correct. 

Agents’ commissions............++ Increase 31.6 % 
General office expenses, including sal- 
aries, rent, supplies, advertising, maps, 

as well as salaries and expenses of field 


men and = adjusters and_ including 

agents’ allowances ........... Increase 1iA% 
~ 

OE. wisdccacsnsedcputscdacssacces Increase 88.8 % 


Please understand that I am _ not 
making these comparisons in any criti- 
cal way. You are our business asso- 
ciates and as such shou'd welcome any 
and all information regarding the oper- 
ations of our companies, particularly at 
this time when there is geing given 
such careful consideration by state 
officials and others to the expense 
problem. 

The Insurance Field, in its June 8 
issue, contains an article on the Limita- 
tion of Expense, and among other things 
says: 

Expense control is regarded in some under- 
writing quarters as a double-edged weapon be- 
cause of the fact that commissions comprise the 
chief element of expense. No individual com- 
pany or group of companies cares much to start 
a campaign toward lower commissions because 
of the feeling that such a step would swiftly 
and naturally react upon the offices involved. 
At the same time, it is believed that few if any 
commissioners will greatly desire to force the 
issue directly because of possible political bear- 
ing upon their parties in their home states. 

It remains to be seen whether some commis- 
sioner can be found either bold enough, in case 
his advocacy of lower commissions _ affects 
agents in his own state, or else influential 
enough, in case his advocacy would affect states 
other than his own, to force the issue through 
the convention and with the companies until 
some solution is found. 

Future Status of Commissions Under 
Discussion 

This is followed by an article in the 
“Journal of Commerce,” June 15 issue, 
captioned “Fire Commissions to be 
Regulated—Held to be a Factor in the 
Rate—New York Department Under- 
stood to Stand Firm on its Position— 
Rating Organization Rules Must Include 
Commission Rules.” This article indi- 


cates that although no official announce- 
ment has been made by Superintendent 
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of Insurance Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
it has become definitely known that he 
has concluded that commissions must 
be considered as a factor in the rates 
under the new rating law and that the 
“Reasonable Rates” of the rating or- 
ganizations, to which all subscribers 
must agree, must include commission 
rules. It further indicates that the De- 
partment’s position is that the rates 
which are reasonable must be sufficient 
only to provide for a reasonable acqui- 
sition cost. 

We learn further from the “Journal 
of Commerce,” June 16 issue, that one 
of the leading underwriting organiza- 
tions adopted a resolution to have a 
conference with other interested or- 
ganizations looking towards methods 
of reducing the acquisition cost of fire 
premiums. 

This information is not surprising to 
us, but the subject presents problems 
which must be given the most careful 
consideration not on'y by the Com- 
missioner Stoddard but by the execu- 
tive officers of insurance companies, 
managers of underwriting organiza- 
tions and local agents as well. 

I feel free in laying all this informa- 
tion before you because I know you 
will take a hearty interest in doing 
everything you can to share in the 
responsibility of putting the operating 
cost of your companies on a reasonable 
basis. I know how concerned you have 
been over the operating cost of your 
own offices. You have tried or are 
considering various methods to bring 
relief. 

Let me advise you to give full and 
careful thought to your problems. 
Reduction of Companies and Large Line 

Concentration Affords Only 
Temporary Relief 

Any reduction in the number of your 
companies, or the concentration of 
your large lines under a few polic ies, 
would give you only temporary relief. 
You will not rea'ly settle your problems 
by such methods. A fair division of 
your business among your companies 


will tend to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions and to equalize their general ex- 
pense accounts. This will go a long 
way towards preserving the American 
Agency System. 

It is unnecessary to tell you that the 
development of our business has been 
such that we néed more than anything 
else seasoned and experienced repre- 
sentatives. 

Any tendency toward the reduction 
of your companies in order to save 
expense means a corps of new and 
probably inexperienced agents. A com- 
pany cannot very well operate without 
local representatives and usually, if it 
finds itself on the street it takes the 
chances with a new man rather than 
none at all. 

It costs the companies money both 
ways—in expense and losses—to train 
new agents and this all reacts indirect- 
ly on the old established agencies. 

Let me suggest that you cut your 
expenses and ours as well by the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary work such as the 
careless writing of policies or the writ- 
ing of policies which cannot be de- 
livered. It may surprise you to know 
that during 1921 20% of our gross in- 
come was returned or charged off as 
return premiums. It meant that an 
average sized company such as the 
Springfield put through its records 
$3,650,000 in premiums which it was 
compelled to refund. Can you con- 
ceive of the labor involved at our office 
and at our agents’ offices in running 
on and oft from our books such a vast 
volume of premiums? Can you realize 
that our experience was no different 
from that of other companies and that 
the return premiums for those com- 
panies reporting to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters could not have 
been less than $120,000,000 for last 
year? You can do your own calculating 
and determine whether or not it pays 
to write and deliver policies which will 
not stick, and which will not be paid 
for. 

Another way of sharing with your 


companies their responsibilities is to 
see that your losses are properly ad- 
justed and paid in full but not to force 
an over payment for competitive reasons. 
Adjustments 

Chairman James Wyper of the Com- 
mittee of Adjustments of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in his re- 
port at the last annual meeting said: 

There is perhaps no other phase of our busi- 
ness with which the National Board is charged 
by its constitution and by-laws to concern itself 
which is of greater importance, nor one that 
is pressing for a greater degree of earnest con- 
sideration, than that of adjustments; and _ the 
situation which at present confronts us de. 
mands the serious attention of all engaged in 
the business of fire underwriting. The evil 
practices which have crept into the adiustment 
of losses are alarming, and their ramifications 
appear to so involve persons engaged in our 
business as to constitute a menace of serious 
magnitude. 

Will you not give serious thought to 
this phase of our business and lend 
your influence for better practices in 
the adjustment of losses? Any unfair 
practices by company, or bureau men, 
or by independent adjusters should be 
brought to the attention of your com- 
panies. As a matter of fact any prac- 
tice by company men or others which 
will tend to put our business in dis- 
repute is worthy of your investigation 
and report. 

As previously stated we are all in 
the same business representing the 
same interests. Your responsibilities 
as agents do not differ from ours as 
officers. 

There is evidence of a realization, of 
this. It, was apparent that this thought 
was in the mind of President Case 
when he addressed the Florida Associa- 
tion at Orlando and said: “There is a 
greater willingness being manifested 
to get together and solve the various 
problems which confront both com- 
panies and agents.” 

I am sure this will be more manifest 
as we go forward when many of our 
prob’ems will disappear through the 
benign influence of.increased premium 
and reduced losses. 


The Insurance Agent 
As Goddard Sees Him 


CAN DO LOTS OF GOOD OR HARM 


Practices of Business System of Under- 
writing, Rating and Representation 
Can and Should Be Defended 

M. Goddard, secretary of the New 
Rigen’ Insurance Exchange, recently 
made such a hit with an exposition of 
his views on rating (about 100,000 copies 
of it having been distributed to date), 
that he was asked to appear this week 
before the New England Association of 
Insurance Agents and deliver an ad- 
dress, so that the agents who have known 
him only through corre Spondence, could 
have the pleasure of seeing, hearing and 
mecting him, The address, delivered at 
Franconia, was a frank statement dis- 
cussing the local agent’s relation to the 
business and his responsibilities. He 
said in part: 





I am just sure enough of the de- 
fensible integrity of the whole practice 
of the insurance business to assert that 
every condition in the standard form, 
every clause, permit and warranty, can 
be so explained to one willing to take 
the time to understand, that the reason 
for its use will be admitted. This does 
not mean that improvements cannot 
be made, because they are all the time 
being made in the light of new expertl- 
ence, but it does mean that, “there is 
a reason” for every one of them founded 
on past experience and, therefore, sub- 
ject to possible change because of 
future experience. Would it not be a 
great thing if every agent would be- 
come an expert in these lines, sup- 
porting the resolution adopted at Los 
Angeles: “In view of the foregoing 
conditions, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in annual convention 
assembled renews its fealty to stoce 
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fire, insurance companies and bespeaks 
greater co-operation in the future. We 
pledge our members to undertake the 
education of the public in order that 
the business may not be misunderstood 
or maligned,” and give to his cus- 
tomers the reasons instead of simply 
saying, “that is the rule.” 
Public Reasonable as a Whole 

I have always found the public as a 
whole reasonable and ready to listen to 
and be convinced by frank and intelli- 
gent explanation of our business, and 
my somewhat extended experience with 
state legislators has conc.usively shown 
me that the large majority are seeking 
for reliable information bearing on the 
subjects they have to consider, espe- 
cially if this information comes from 
business men of their acquaintance in 
whose judgment and knowledge they 
have confidence. Local agents scat- 
tered all over the state can render a 
great service to the public and our 
business by making an effort to give 
freely of their knowledge to others. 

The local agent who does not under- 
stand and cannot explain the principle 
of the reduced rate contribution 
clause, who does not appreciate the 
fact that a fair distribution of the in- 
surance tax is impossible without a 
knowledge of the ratio of the amount 
of insurance to va.ue, who does not 
know that all marine insurance con- 
tains this clause, that the contribution 
clausq is an integral part of the policy 
form in practically all countries but 
ours, who does not grasp the fact that 
all compensation insurance brings the 
same princip:e into play by its annual 
audit of pay rolls, is and must be in- 
capable of rendering service either to 
his client, his public or his company. 

The Valued Policy Law 

The local agent who knows no more 
about the “valued policy” than that the 
rules of his board do not permit it, and 
who cannot show that it is contrary 
to the fundamental principle of in- 
demnity, that it encourages moral 
hazard, allows a profit to be made from 
loss by fire, a profit that imposes an 
additional tax on other insureds, that 
it has been disapproved almost unani- 
mously by all insurance departments 
from 1880, when the Connecticut Com- 
missioner said, “a valued policy bill 
may be confidently looked for as a 
regular annual visitor to our halls of 
legislation hereafter or until the prin- 
ciple involved in it is thoroughly 
stamped out by an intelligent public 
opinion,” up to 1917, when the South 
Carolina Commissioner wrote to a state 
senator: “I have been one of only 
two experienced insurance commission- 
ers in the National Convention, so far 
as I recall, who have been favorably 
inclined to it * * * when I approached 
this matter * * * from the standpoint 
of the general good of the public * * * 
I became convinced that the valued 
policy law was a bad law and should 
be repeated’’—how can such an agent 
render any service to anyone? 

Reciprocals and Inter-Insurance 

The local agent whose only compre- 
hension of reciprocal and inter-insur- 
ance is that he is opposed to it be- 
‘ause it may take away some of his 
business, who knows nothing of the 
weakness of the principles under which 
it operates, the lack of stability which 
may be behind the indemnity it offers, 
the possible liabilities which it may 
impose, who, in brief, does not grasp 
features which may accompany this 
_ class of insurance and which led the 
Insurance Commissioner of Texas to 
say, in an address to the Forty-sixth 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers: “During 1914, the people of Texas 
were swindled out of not less than 
$1,000,000 by so-called ‘inter-insurance,’ 
to say nothing of the unpaid losses. 
There were forty-nine holding certifi- 
cates from the department when I came 
into office on January 23 of this year. 
Today there is not a certificate in 
force. Out of the above number, there 
were some transacting an honest busi- 
ness; others knew no limit to their 
rascality. Texas can point with pride 
to its cemetery of dead reciprocals, to 
say nothing of those in the hands of 
the undertaker, but neither my state 
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nor yours can point with pride to any 
law that will bring these swindlers to 
justice.” Such an agent, I say, deserves 
to lose his business to any sort of com- 
petition that can arise, he fails to ren- 
der proper service. 

The local agent who fails to impress 
on his client the fact that the Insurance 
contract offers indemnity only, and al- 
lows (much more encourages) him to 
over-insure, not only fails to give ser- 
vice but acts so as to bring discredit 
on the whole profession, and this is 
just as true when he does it through 
carelessness as when he does it for 
the additional commission. 

The local agent who misses the op- 
portunity to explain to his client that 
when his office building is destroyed 
by fire, propeity damage insurance will, 
in course of time, rep.ace the building, 
but it will not indemnify him for loss 
of rents during its reconstruction, 
while rent insurance will give this in- 
demnity; or the agent who does not 
call the attention of the mill owner to 
the fact that his property damage in- 
surance indemnifies him only for loss 
of bui ding and contents and that he 
suffers further loss from non-produc- 
tiveness during the reconstruction peri- 
od which may be covered by use and 
occupancy insurance; or the agent who 
fails to suggest to the commission mer- 
chant that if the factory burns whose 
goods are consigned to him, the mill 
owner may protect himself by property 
damage insurance against loss of prop 
erty and by use and occupancy insur- 
ance against loss of mill profits dur. 
ing reconstruction period, and that he, 
the commission merchant, will also 
suffer loss of commissions on the prod- 
uct of that mill during that, period and 
may protect himself by profit and com- 
mission insurance; I say the agent wno 
does not do this fails to render proper 
service to his clients, his companies 
and himself. 

Temporary Gain 

The local agent who gains some client 

by offering unfair concessions or dis- 
criminating advantages, may receive a 
few dollars in commission, but his gain 
is temporary, for his client knows that 
the advantage offered can only be at 
someone’s else expense in the distribu- 
tion of the insurance tax and gauges 
the reliability of the agent accordingly, 
appreciating the fact that the agent is 
not rendering him a service but is 
bribing him to give him his business, 
but it is equally true that the local 
agent who, for any reason, whether it 
be that it costs money or costs time 
and bother, refuses to allow and allow 
promptly to his clients every possible 
reduction in his insurance cost at the 
time that it may be fairly and properly 
given, will find that, by failing to serve 
the public, he has failed to serve him- 
self, and casts discredit on the business 
as a whole. 
The local agent who is not sufficiently 
interested in his profession to perceive 
that the same common law or common 
sense that holds the automobilist liable 
for damage to others, should certainly 
impose some liability for damage to 
others by fire, especially if such fire 
is due to failure to comply with locar 
laws and ordinances, such local agent 
is not giving the service he should. 

The local agent who habitually de. 
clines to co-operate by associating with, 
and participating earnestly in all the 
commendable activities of associations 
like these I am addressing, emphatical- 
ly fails to take advantage of one of 
the most promising opportunities for 
real and Jasting service. 

Attitude Towards Exchange 

The local agent who contents himself 
with acquiescing with every criticism 
of the Exchange, regardless of whether 
it is reasonable or not, who magnifies 
and exaggerates its mistakes (and none 
of us entirely avoids mistakes), who 
Considers his duty done when he gives 
as a reason, “it’s an Exchange rule,” 
without an attempt at explanation, but 
rather perhaps with an implied criti- 
cism, who rushes into print in the 
newspapers to air his grievances, real 
or imaginary, instead of seeking first 
the real truth of the case, is not actu- 
ated by the highest type of service 


and co-operation. Men of such tenden- 
cies are found in every line of business 
and politics, but my experience has 
been that we do not look for them 
among those of our acquaintance whom 
we designate as the successful business 
men, but rather the man who defends 
his business because he believes in it 
is the man who will have all the more 
business to defend. 

It is said that no man can serve two 
masters, but the endeavor of the Ex- 
change is to serve three, the public, 
the local agent and the companies. 
Fortunately, however, the interests of 
the three are identical and any true 
service rendered to one is equally a 
service to all. The relations of the 
Exchange with those it is trying to 
serve have, in the main, been exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and I believe its ser- 
vices have been appreciated by the 
great majority. That differences or 
opinion and misunderstandings should 
sometimes arise is inevitable, but I 
want to assure you that to co-operate 
with you and to serve you is our earn- 
est desire. We welcome your sugges- 
tions and urge that they’ be more freely 
given. We ask your co-operation and 
urge you to seek ours. We pledge you 
our support, as far as we are able, In 
every laudable enterprise you may pro- 
pose, either collectively or individually. 
We want constructive criticism, but we 
ask you to avoid criticism due to lack 
of knowledge of the subject criticised. 
We ask you to remember that there is 
a limit to human possibilities and that 
the cals on us for service are many 
and that none can receive attention to 
the exclusion of others. When you 
find things in connection with our work 
which you think could be changed for 
the better, please remember that the 
true idea of “evolution in insurance” 
is growth and progress, that evolution 
is not revolution, that evolution is life 
and revolution is generally death. We 
do not want to have revolution in our 
business, even if we could. We do 
want and should do our part to en- 
courage evolution, as this will, in time, 
bring about all the changes you desire 
which may prove themselves to be for 
the good of all. 

The Exchange has no fear of intel- 
ligent investigation or supervision. It 
courts well-digested and competent sug- 
gestions. It reaizes concession ana 
compromise between its ideas and those 
of others, its way and the way pro- 
rosed by others, its desires and the 
desires of others is and always will be 
in order, but it ever holds as its motto 
that compromise between right and 
wrong, fairness and injustice, that 
which is true and that which is false, 
what is for the good of all and what 
is for the selfish good of one, keeping 
the faith and breaking the faith, can 
never be justified by any attempt at 
camouflage under the name of expedi- 
ency. May we not work together to 
the end that our great profession in 
the future, as in the past, may stand 
investigation even of an_ unfriendly 
nature, and not be found wanting, bui 
continue to deserve the description re- 
cently given by one of our own Com- 
missioners as “disgustingly good.” 


Cc. H. UHLIG RESIGNS 
Charles H. Uhlig, assistant secretary 
of the Nationa! Liberty, has resigned 
to take effect July 1 of the current 
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year. Mr. Uhlig until a few months 
ago was special agent in the Eastern 
Pennsylvania field for the National 
Liberty when he was called to the 
Home Office to take charge of the Mid- 
dle Department territory. The best 
wishes of the official staff of the Na- 
tional Liberty go with Mr. Uhlig. 
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New Rate Law Offers 
Puzzle to Brokers 


QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Discussion is Principal Feature of 
A. G. Hall’s New Paper Devoted 


to Brokerage Viewpoint 


The Street is watching with interest 


the advent of a new insurance paper, 
called “Insurance Brokers’ Bulletin,” 
the publisher of which is A. G. Hal], 


who at one time ran “The Surveyor,” 
retiring from its publication to become 
an insurance broker. Mr, Hall knows 
the Street from end to end, as when 
he first started in newspaper work 
many of the present higher under- 
writers were then in knickerbockers, 
pursuing letter files and daily reports. 
He tired of chasing risks and decided 
to chase news again. 

When it was announced that he in- 
tended to get out a publication in the 
interests of the brokers, presenting 
their viewpoint, men on other papers 
eagerly watched the experiment because 
none of them has ever been, successful 
to any considerable extent in getting 
“brokerage news.” It is generally con- 
ceded that it is harder to dig up a 
news story about a broker—and from 
the broker—than it is to solve a murder 


mystery. The brokers do not care to 
talk to reporters in any other than 
“personal frienc’’ capacity. ‘They re- 


gard their business methods as secret, 
so much so that if there are any in- 
novations or novelties in production 
they prefer to withhold details, saying 
that such departures are really their 
stock in trade. Occasionally a broker 
is met who will tell a newspaper some- 


thing about some other office, but he 
gets ready to faint at the prospect of 
seeing his own office in print unless 


it be a mere stereotyped announcement 
of a personnel change. 

It was for these reasons that the 
othe; newspaper men wished Mr. Hall 


luck and then awaited his paper to 
see what he had to say. 
Third Issue Out 
The third number of the paper has 


been received ‘and like its predecessor 
it consists of four pages with advertis- 
ing a minor issue. In the current num- 
ber Mr. Hall succeeds in striking his 
gait and has turned out his most read- 
able number. Most of it is devoted to 
the new rating law in this state and 
the flaws which the brokers see in it 
are pointed out. The brokers evidently 
see many flaws. They think that when 
power to fix ‘‘reasonab'eness” of rates 


was given to the superintendent a 
man’s sized job was wished on his 
shoulders. How the superintendent 


can decide if rates of certain com- 
panies discriminate between risks of a 
given class puzzles Editor Hall. And 
he wonders how brokers are to know 
if the premium on a risk written by 
an independent company which has no 
classification of its own “deviates from 
the rate fixed or filed for such risk.” 
Then, too, there are other questions 
regarding the liability or responsibility 
of brokers under the new law, especially 
the section which says “but nothing 
herein shall prevent any insurer fixing 
or charging for any policy a reasonable 
minimum premium in accordance with 
established rules of the rating organi- 
zation.” The New York Fire Insurance 


Exchange has no rule providing for 
- minimum premiums, All rated risks 
must be written at the rate or short 


rate; and no unrated risk can be writ- 
ten at a rate made by the Exchange. 
Consequently, a policy issued at a mini- 
mum premium—if a company is a mem- 
ber of the Exchange—is not in accord- 
ance with the law. 

Premiums on Hazardous Risks 


Here’s another poser, quoted from 
Mr. Hall’s “Insurance Brokers’ Bulle- 
tin”: ; 


“Another question, submitted by an- 
other broker, is concerning the liberty 
of a company to charge and the liberty 
of a broker to receive a premium on 4 


specially hazardous risk that is higher 
than the rate for such risk made by 
the rating association. An examp!e of 
this kind of transaction is in the case 
6f Coney Island risks. Those risks 
have special block charges varying ac- 
cording to the congestion and other 
conditions of the particular location. 
Companies generally are shy of these 
risks. Let us say that the rate on a 
given risk is four per cent; and even 
that rate won’t induce offices to write 
it. Some companies will be found to 
take lines at six or seven per cent; 
and that is the only way in which the 
risk can be covered. 

“From present information we should 


say that a company, if it writes the 
risk at all, must write it at the rate 
set by the rating organization. That 


seems to be the fundamental insistence 
of the new law. The alternative pro- 
vided in the law is as follows: 

“but any such person, assocjation or corpora- 
tion upon thirty days notice of its intention 
so to do filed with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and with such rating organization may, 
for the ensuing year, subject to the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, charge higher 
or lower rates than those fixed by such rating 
organization, in which event it shall for such 
ensuing year make a uniform percentage addi- 
tion to the rates fixed by such rating organiza- 
tion or a uniform percentage deduction there- 
from upon all classes of risks written by it and 
rated by such rating organization.—” 

“That is to say that a company can- 
not make an addition to the fixed rate 
on any single risk, nor can a broker 
collect an arbitrarily made premium on 
a single risk. The further question is 
concerning the words ‘for such ensuing 
year’: whether they mean the calendar 
year, or a year from any date upon 
which the company fi'es such changes.” 


DEPARTMENT STORE IDEA 


How M. F. Flenniken & Co. Told 
Knoxville Public They Had In- 
corporated and Re-organized 


M. F. Flenniken & Co., of Knoxville, 
Tenn., used the department store idea 
in an advertisement the agency printed 
in a Knoxville paper recently, based 
upon its reorganization and incorpora- 
tion. 

A pen and ink sketch of a house was 
printed, topped by a sign reading “De- 
partment Store of Insurance.” The 
house itself was divided into many 
rooms or compartments, each of which 
represented a certain department, such 
as engine breakage, inland marine, 
credit or hail. The ad served severat 
purposes, one of which was to acquaint 
the people of the city with the many 
kinds of insurance it is possible to 
write. On both sides of the house ap- 
peared the Aetna Life insignia, for 
which company the Flenniken office is 
general agents in East Tennessee. 

M. F. Flenniken operated the firm 
agency as an individual until this year. 
He is president and has had a long 
experience in insurance. W. H. Wit 
son, vice-president, was attached to the 
New Orleans branch office of the Aetna 
before coming to Knoxville. <A _ nice 
litte story was used in the vaper to the 
effect that visiting Knoxville as a spe- 
cial agent he was so much impressed 
by the town that he decided he could 
not be happy unless he lived there. 
L. C. Cox, the new secretary, a former 
service man. was with the Knox County 
Bank and Trust Company. The ad- 
juster of the company is Paul Kelly. 














INCORPORATED 1868 
1922 


» The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - : ° ° $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - : - 935,524.08 
NET SURPLUS - - - - 623,839.01 








O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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INOORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. 8. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS AND STRIKES 


Statement January 1, 1922 


BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 


EER EE $2,256,915.10 Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 
RROUIMNOR: aiccidse casicduvcceseruen 1,601,035.89 
Surplus ¥ United States........ $655,879.21 CLINTON J. AYRES 
‘otal osses Paid i Uni 
States from’ 1874 to 1921, ise ioral nig 
NOs vaicucoreteadberae eae $28,629,708.99 SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 





W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 




















F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
J. W. CROOKS, Treas. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
N. R. CHALFANT, Asst. Secy. 


< Ohio's Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus $1,195,519.73 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachueette and Rhode Island 
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HE. W. WEST, Presioent 




















To Every Agent-Welcome 


ROP in and see us on your summer motor tour. 
Glens Falls is in the heart of a wonderful 
vacation land. Within a day’s run of our front 
door are some of the most famous resorts of the 
nation—innumerable hotels and countless camps— 
unparalleled riches of beauty, interest and relaxation. 


Within the same region are to be found many of the 
shrines of American history. Glens Falls itself is filled 
with associations of Colonial and Revolutionary days. 


Whether you are a Glens Falls Agent or not, you 
will find our latchstring hanging out, and a cordial 
welcome awaiting you within. 


Our map showing the automobile roads through 
this part of the country will be sent free to any 
agent who contemplates a tour through this region. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
(Founded in 1849) 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-PREesioeNt F. M, SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, TREASURER J. A, Mavon, F. L. Cowes, 





H. W. KNiGHT, ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
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Prioleau Ellis Has 
A Novel Commission 


TO BUILD UP MISSISSIPPI FIRE 


At Same Time is Member of Ellis & 
Powers, Managers of Urbaine and 
New Zealand for Four Southern 
States 


Prioleau Ellis, of New Orleans, one 
of the best known of the Southern un- 
derwriters, and a member of Ellis & 


Powers, managers of the Urbaine & 
New Zealand for Louisiana, Alabama, 


Georgia and Florida, was in, New York 
this week. 

Mr. Ellis recently received one of the 
most novel commissions which an un- 
derwriter ever got: that is, an under- 
writer who is actively engaged in com- 
pany management. It was to leave tem- 
porarily his own office and help build 
up a fire insurance company with which 
he was not previously connected. 

This company, the Mississippi Fire, 
while an infant in years—it is only a 
year old—is not an infant in assets or 
surplus, as it has a million of the former 
and more than a million of the latter. 
In the twelve months it had the unusual 
experience of writing $1,231,000 of pre- 
miums in the state, the largest premjum 
receipts ever received by any fire insur- 
ance company in that state. 

While the company under its charter 
can write bonding and rain insurance, 
these premiums of more than a million 
and a quarter, were exclusively fire and 
tornado. The president of the company 
is George A. Wilson, of Greenwood, 
Miss., president of the George A. Wilson 
Banking Co., and a man of considerable 
means and prominence in the state, es- 
pecially in banking and cotton circles. 
The officers of the company are enthusi- 
astic over the success which has been 
made, as shown in the first year’s ex- 
perience and are confident that the 
foundation has been made for a suc- 
cessful and permanent insurance com- 
pany in Mississippi, There are, by the 
way, three other companies there, the 
Merchants & Bankers, Merchants Union 
—both of Jackson—and the Columbus 
Insurance & Mortgage Co., of Columbus, 
Miss. The latter company had retired 
from the fire insurance business some 
years ago, but resurrected that portion 
of its charter to meet conditions which 
had arisen in the state by the with- 
drawal of the old-line companies of 
other states. 

Mr. Ellis is a man of considerable 
insurance experience, having started in 
the South under the late E. A. Swain 
with the United Underwriters Insurance 
Co., of Atlanta, afterwards becoming 
special agent of the Aetna Insurance 
Company. He traveled at various times 
for the Aetna almost the entire South. 
Then he went with the Springfield F. & 
M. as assistant secretary and manager 
of the Southern Department, with which 
company he was eight years, resigning 
that position to organize the general 
agency firm of Ellis & Powers at New 
Orleans. 





BROOKLYN APPOINTMENT 

The American, of Newark, has ap- 
pointed C. H. Bainbridge, 134 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, as its Western district 
representative. Mr, Bainbridge already 
represents the New Hampshire Fire, 
National Union, G'ens Falls, Nether- 
lands, New Jersey and National Re- 
serve, and is the agent of the New York 
Plate Glass. 





OUT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
The Union Fire & Casualty has re- 
insured its outstanding fire business 
in British Columbia with the American 
Central, and its automobile and acct- 
dent business with the Merchant’s Cas- 
ualty, and has withdrawn from the pro- 
vince, 
BUFFALO AGENCY CHANGE 
The National has gone into the office 
of Park, Thomas & Co., in Buffalo. It 
has been for some years with Arm- 


strong, Roth, Cady Co. 





Can’t Assess Mortgagee 
In Mutual Fire Policy 


OPINION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Receivers of Massachusetts Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Brought 
Action to Recover 


Is a mortgagee named in a fire policy 
issued by a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany liable to assessment? 

That is a question which has often 
been asked of the Massachusetts De- 
partment. It is now answered by the 
counsel of the Department in a letter 
to David F. Butler, assistant secretary 
of the Automobile Mutual Fire, of Bos- 
ton, reading in part: 

It is our opinion that in view of the 
decision of our Supreme Judicial Court 
in the case of Cummings vs. Hildreth, 
117 Mass. 309, that this question is to 
be answered in the negative. 

The case just cited was an action 
brought by the receivers of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to recover an assessment which 
had been levied on the policyholders 
of that company. It appears that the 
defendant had mortgaged the property 
insured after the issuance of the policy 
and assigned his policy with the assent 
of the company to the mortgagee as 
collateral security. The mortgagor re- 
fused to pay the assessment apparently 
contending that the mortgagee and not 
himself was the person liable therefor. 
The court held that the mortgagor, 
even after the assignment to the mort- 
gagee, remained the member of the 
company and that he and not the mort- 
gagee was the person liable for the 
assessment. 

There is no substantial difference, in 
our opinion, between this case and the 
case in which a po'icy is payable to 
the mortgagee when issued. 

Confirmed by Another Decision 

The decision just referred to appears 
to be confirmed bv the decision ren- 
dered in the case of the Union Institu- 
tion for Savings vs. Phoenix Insurance 
Company, 196 Mass. 230, holding that 
the term “insured,” as used in the 
standard fire policy prescribed by Sec- 
tion 99, means the mortgagor where 
a policy is made payable to the mort- 
gagee in determining the duty to file 
the sworn statement required by the 
policy. 

Section 76 of Chapter 175 of the 
General Laws provides that every per- 
son insured by a mutual fire comnany 
shall he a member while his policy 
is in force and shall be entitled to 


one vote for each policy he holds. 
Section 81 of said chapter requires a 
mutual fire company to fix the contin- 
gent mutual liability of its members 
for the payment of losses and expenses 
not provided for by its cash funds and 
that the total amount of the liability 
of the policyholder shall be plainly and 
legibly stated upon the filing back of 
each policy. It is clear that the terms 
“insured,” “members” and “policyhold- 
ers,” as used in these sections all refer 
to the person with whom the contract 
of insurance is made by the company 
and under the decision last cited it 
seems apparent that a mortgagee is 
not the “insured” within the meaning 
of those sections. 





APPLETONS IN NEW CONCERN 





Frank and Herbert Members 
Appleton & Eldredge, Inc., 
67, Wall Street 


of 





Frank and Herbert Appleton, who 
recently resigned from Appleton & Cox, 
are among the active figures in a new 
general insurance brokerage concern 
which is opening office at 67 Wall 
street, under the firm name of Apple- 
ton & Eldredge, Inc. O. Stanley EI- 
dredge, of the corporation, was former- 
ly a member of Eldredge & Snyder, who 
did a wholesale commission business 
in this city. 

The officers of Appleton & Eldredge 
are Frank Appleton, president; Herbert 
Appleton, vice-president; Gregory H. 
Illanes, vice-president; O. Stanley El- 
dredge, secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Illanes is an importer and exporter. 
William McCarroll, who is also identi- 
fied with the new concern, was former- 
ly a public service commissioner of 
New York State; and is a director of 
several banks. Seymour K. Fuller is 
counsel, 


BLUE GOOSE PICNIC 





150 Ganders Flocked to Glenwood-on- 
the-Sound for Games; Shore 
Dinner in Evening 





When the New York City Pond of 
Blue Goose flocked to the center of 
the insurance district at 12 o’clock, 
Saturday the 24th, for the preliminaries 
to their Second Annual Outing and 
Games, there were well over 150 Gan- 
ders on hand for the parade. The same 
Catholic Protectory band which fur- 
nished music for last year’s celebration 
was very much in evidence this year, 
and led the marchers to the steamer 
“Squantum,” pier 5 East River. 

When Karatsonyi’s at Glenwood-on- 
the-Sound was reached the first step 
was the usual photograph. Then all 
roads led to the baseball field where 
the New Jersey members of the Pond 
trimmed their New York brethren to 
the tune of 7 to 2. Directly following 
the baseball game the other events 
were run off and their winners were: 

Sack Race: Charles Henry Fisher; 
Three Legged Race: P. B. Rohrberg, 
J. BE. Whelen; Potato Race: E. L. Sul- 
livan; Shoe Race: Ranson Hughes; 
Hundred Yard Dash: Michael Lagrua. 

Quoit Contest was won by the team 
of General Manager W. E. Mallalieu of 
the National Board and Richard J. 
Monahan of the Suburban Exchange; 
prizes were silk umbrellas. 

A shore dinner was served at 6:30 
after which a’l the prizes were _ pre- 
sented to the winners by Past Most 
Loyal Gander, W. E. Mallalieu. At 
the same time Mr. Mallalieu, on behalf 
of the members of the Pond, presented 
to Fred J. Breen, Wielder of the Goose 
Quill, a check for $100.00 in apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work Mr. Breen 
has done for the Blue Goose as Wie'der. 








~ Radio Houses Struck By Lightning 











That the radio is a greater hazard 
than has heretofore been estimated by 
adjusters and underwriters was dem- 
onstrated last week in the little town 
of North Arlington, N. J., which is op- 
posite Newark, when five houses in one 
block were struck by lightning. Of 
these five, four were equipped with 
wireless and the lightning seemed to 
strike the chimneys which were higher 
than wire apparatus on the roof. The 
significance of this is that the wires 
apparently attracted the lightning. 
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Insurance men all over the country 
are watching the fires which follow m 
the wake of thunder storms as they 
are reflected in buildings having the 
radio apparatus. Some of the rating 
organizations and a few of the com- 
panies have gotten out special instruc- 
tions, and the National Board has issued 
some literature on the subject of the 
radio. The Hartford, in its publication, 
has printed a series of articles on the 
radio. It is presumed that the New 
Jersey Rating Office will take up the 
question soon. 
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Beckons You! |! 


It’s just around the corner, 
toget your share. 63 years of fair dealing. 
53 millions in losses paid. Excellent ser- } 





Be prepared 








NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE CO. of America 





| M. J. Averbeck, Chairman 


Home Office, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Intensive Cultivation 


Continually to be seeking new clients and prospects is praise- 
worthy; but to cultivate those you already have is often far 
more efficient and more profitable. 


The Lloyd-Thomas Booklet, “What the Business Man Should 
Know About Fire Insurance,” helps you to secure more insur- 
ance and to close prospects now dangling, with a dispatch 
which you had not before thought possible. This has been 
conclusively proved by agents all over the country. 


40,000 copies have already been sent out to concerns rating 
$50,000 or over. The enthusiastic replies received have 
amply demonstrated the worth of the clear, concise, impartial 
information contained. 

We shall be glad to mail this booklet to any of your clients 


or prospects, with or without your card as you may desire. 
Just send their names. 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 


1128 Wilson Avenue, CHICAGO 75 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


Cleveland Des Moines Detroit Indianapolis St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh Memphis 
Toronto Oklahoma City Minneapolis Kansas City 
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The full confidence of the insurance fraternity is well worth every endeavor to deserve 
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Sir Gerald Ryan’s Talk 
About London G, & A. 


NEGOTIATIONS BEGAN IN_ 1907 





Terms Fair to All Shareholders With 
None Getting Best of Bargain, 
Says Phoenix Chairman 


Sir Gerald Ryan’s report to directors 
of the Phoenix Assurance (of which 
company he is the direc- 
tors), relative to the acquisition of the 
London Guarantee & Accident, at which 


chairman of 


meeting the acquisition met cordial 
approval, has been received in this 
country. Sir Gerald’s speech in part 
follows: 

“It will interest you to know that 


negotiations were opened up with the 
London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany for a fusion of interests with 
this company as far back as 1907. <A 
joint committee was appointed by the 
two boards, and held several meetings. 
Though both sides were alive to the 
advantages which would accrue from a 
combination of the undertakings, it 
was found impossible to arrange any- 
thing definite at that time owing to a 
difference of opinion which arose at the 
last moment with regard to the value 
of the shares of the London Guarantee 
Company. Since that date we have 
naturally taken an interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and growing prosperity of the 
London Guarantee Company, and on the 
circu’ation of its accounts for the year 
1921 it was thought that a suitable 
moment had arrived for an endeavor to 
re-open the old negotiations, 

“This idea was encouraged by the 
full and satisfactory statement made 
by the chairman of the London Guar 


antee Company—Mr. A. W. Tait—to 
his shareholders at their annual meer- 
ing on the 12th April, 1922. The par- 


ticulars he then vouchsafed enabled us, 
as we thought, to form an accurate 
idea not only of the pecuniary value of 
the shares, but of the auxiliary advan- 
tage which the business of the com- 
pany would be to us when wo'ded with 
our own business, and controlled by a 
common management. This, shortly 
stated, is the reason why negotiations 
were re-opened with the directors of 
the London Guarantee Company some 


two months ago. 
“IT think it is quite likely that our 
early, though futile, attempt to come 


to an arrangement, was of some assist- 
ance in bringing us together. At any 
rate we found the directors of the Lon- 
don Guarantee ready to receive and 
consider the proposals we thought fit 
to put before them, and, as a result 
of a very friendly interchange of views 
on both sides, terms were eventually 
fixed which were considered mutua'ly 
satisfactory. 
The Terms 

“With regard to these terms I should 
perhaps say that, in my opinion, they 
represent an acceptable basis for a 
fusion of interests, and may be con- 
sidered a_ well-balanced arrangement 
which takes due regard of the interests 
of both parties. It may fairly be argued 


that neither side gets the best of the 
bargain, but that both will stand in a 
better. position after the fusion than 


they did before. In examination of the 
terms, which have been fully set out in 


the official circular, it will be found 
that the shareholders of the London 
Guarantee will receive in ‘Phoenix’ 


shares and debenture stock the equiva- 
lent of a considerably higher price than 
their shares have attained in the mar- 
ket; and, further, that, after the cur- 
rent year, their dividend will be equal 


to 20s. per share instead of 10s. per 
share which they have hitherto re- 
ceived. This circumstance leads to two 
reflections—the first that the terms in 
volve a 'arge immediate advantage to 
holders of the London Guarantee 


shares, and the second that the Phoenix 
shareholders must be receiving in some 
form or other an advantage in order 
to entitle them to pay so high a price 
for the shares. 





“It is.on this latter point that your 
attention will chiefly center, and upon 
which it will be desirable for me to 
offer some further explanation. I shall 
not, of course, endeavor to prove that 
the shares of the London Guarantee 
are worth more than we propose to 
pay for them—(hear, hear)—but merely 
to contend that the arrangement is 
one from which our experience leads 
us to believe that our shareholders 
will derive a substantial benefit. 

“The new shares and debenture stock 
which we are seeking powers to issue 
involve payments by us— 


(a) In respect of Dividends £75,000 
(b) In respect of interest on 

DODONTUPER: 2... 6cicccitsts £53,491 

Or together .......i £128,491 


leaving Income Tax out of account. 
“Against this, the interest which the 


London Guarantee Company received in 


1921, all of which would be available 
for dividend purposes, amounted to 
£200,110, again leaving Income Tax 
out of account. 

“It is therefore clear at a glance 


that, provided the interest receipts are 
not materially diminished in future, we 
shall find ourselves immediately pro- 
vided with a fund more than sufficient 
to pay the annual charge on the Phoe- 
nix for dividend and interest on the 
new capital. 

“We have taken into due account 
the fact that there may be some di- 
minution in the Marine Fund and some 
reduction in the interest receipts both 
on that account and possibly from other 
causes, but we see no reason to think 
that there should be any shortage in 
the interest revenue provided by the 
London Guarantee to meet fu'ly the 
further annual charge we are under- 
taking. Apart from this, however, there 
is good ground to expect that the large 
business transacted by the London 
Guarantee—more particularly the Amer- 
ican accident and liability business, 
which has attained very large propor- 
tions—-when worked in conjunction with 
our own existing organization, should 
produce a profit which wil be a direct 
additional contribution to the dividend 
resources of the Phoenix. These, short- 
ly stated, are the reasons which lead 
us to place before you today the pro- 
posals for the acquisition of the shares 
of the London Guarantee Company. 

Favorable Reception of the Scheme 

“T may, mention that, the scheme has 
been most favorably commented on by 
the press, and that the general pre- 
vailing opinion is that a very fair and 
advantageous arrangement has been 
come to. From our own shareholders 
we have had many indications of ap- 
proval, and a few criticisms—the latter 
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mainly taking the form that whereas 
the immediate effect of the proposas 
is that a great increase has taken place 
in the value of the shares of the Lon- 
don Guarantee Company, the simul- 
taneous effect on the Phoenix shares 
is to leave them where they stood be- 
fore, or even a little lower in market 
price. Gentlemen, [ think I need hardly 
say to vou that in conducting such an 
important matter as this, your directors 
did not fix their attention upon any 
momentary movements of Stock Ex- 
change quotations. It is quite true that 
by the exchange of their shares the 
London Guarantee people gain an im- 
mediate advantage, but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that we on our side 
are convinced, after the closest and 
most searching investigation, that we 
are acquiring for the benefit of our 
shareholders a large and important 
undertaking on terms which are in 
every way favorable to our interests. 
Believing this, as I do most firmly, I 
ask you to approve and pass the reso- 
lutions which are before you today.” 


The chairman concluded by moving 
the first resolution approving of the 
fusion. 


Lord George Hamilton seconded the 
resolution, and after a few questions 
had been answered, it was put to the 
meeting and carried nem. con. 

The chairman said that the resolution 
having been carried, he might say that 
they had received proxies from their 
own shareholders in favor of the scheme 
to the number of 445,900 out of a total 
of 880,000, and that the London Guar- 
antee Co. had received proxies to the 
number of 125,031 shares out of a total 
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of 150,000, representing 83 per cent. 


The necessary proportion was 80 per 
cent, 
The resolutions for the increase of 


capital and the issue of debenture stock 
was a'so proposed by the chairman, 
seconded by Lord George Hamilton, 
and carried unanimously. 





HOME BREW LOSSES 


No Liability on Part of Company for 
Losses Caused by Unlawful 
Brewing or Distilling 





A field man of the American Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, is quoted in the 
publication of that company as making 
these remarks regarding 
Amendment developments: 

Evidence is obtained every day by 
Government Agents proving a_ wide- 
spread disregard for the enforcement 
of the EKighteenth Amendment. 

It is not our intention to discourse 
on the merits of the prohibition laws 
other than to propound the question 
of increased hazards involved when the 
people “make their own.” 

Nearly every city and town contains 
a certain class of people who will try 
to manufacture a beverage of stronger 
a coholic content than that permitted 
by law. These amateurs know nothing 
of the principles of brewing or distilling 
and consequently fires caused by illicit 
stills are becoming more frequent. 

Agents are cautioned regarding the 
possibility of no liability on the part 
of the company for losses caused by 
the unawful brewing or distilling of 
spirituous liquors. 


tighteentn 





WISCONSIN FIGURES 

During the year 1921, insurance com- 
panies in Wisconsin collected $14,185,- 
096 in fire insurance premiums, and paid 
out $8,966,829 for fire losses. The fol- 
lowing table shows the premiums re- 
ceived and the loss paid by the various 
classes of companies: 


Premiums Losses 

Stock companies.$11,097,454 $7,195,186 
Interinsurance 

associations 222,564 91,035 
Mutual companies 

of other states. 545,786 147,174 
Wisconsin mutual 

companies ..... 826,532 301,503 
Farm mutuals.... 1,492,759 1,231,932 





RADIO SUPPLANTS PINOCHLE 


Radio will supplant pinochle and 
checker boards in the fire houses of 
paid and volunteer firemen of Alle- 
gheny county within the next few 
months, according to an announcement 
made by County Fire Marchal Thomas 
Pfarr. He added that he had com- 
pleted arrangements to have a_ radio 
receiving outfit paced in every fire 
house in the county without cost to 
the city or to the community in which 
the firehouse is located. 
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Balance Sheet Accounting 
Among British Companies 








(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, June 15.—Readers are prob- 
ably not aware of the fact that British 
insurance companies transacting marine 
insurance do not adopt a_ uniform 
method in the revenue accounts of the 
balance sheets issued by them. There 
are roughly two forms of revenue ac- 
counts for marine insurance business. 

Some ten British companies transact- 
ing mainly marine insurance business 
adopt the standard model while the 
remainder issue their marine accounts 
in the same form as for the fire or 
accident business. 

The marine model is one which con- 
veys a much cearer idea of! the actual 
working of a company’s account year 
by year. Under this model, the com- 
panies do not take into profit or loss 
any profit in respect of the year Cov- 
ered by the balance sheet. The amount 
transferred to profit or loss is in re- 
spect of the year before. Thus, for 
instance, the 1921 report would show, 
so far as the year 1921 only is con- 
cerned, the premiums received by the 
company in 1921 and the claims paid 
in 1921 for account of the year 1921; 
in addition, the expenses of the year, 
and the balance is carried forward. 
The same report however, shows the 
balance brought forward from the 1920 
account. The losses paid in 1921 for 
account of 1920 is technically cal-ed 
second year’s settlements. A transfer 
is then made of a percentage varyln 
from 5% to 124%% to cover third year’s 
liabilities, and the balance is a profit 
or loss. 


Volume of Premiums Went Off 


In the case of the majority of com- 
panies which adopt the fire model, the 
premiums for 1921 are given, and the 
losses are in respect of losses paid in 
1921 for account of that year and pre- 
vious years. A reserve varying from 
40% to 100% and sometimes more, is 
carried forward. This latter system 
does not show year by year the exact 
working of the account, but as the 
pure_y British marine insurance com- 
panies are gradually coming under the 
wings of composite offices, the marine 
model is gradually being abandoned. 

Most of the 1921 reports have already 
been issued. Practically all the com- 
panies show a considerable diminution 
in the volume of premiums secured 
in 1921 as compared with the year 
1920. This of course is due practically 
exclusively to the enormous reduction 
in the value of shipping and other com- 
modities following the world depression 
in trade. 

The Indemnity Mutual Marine Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., for example, secured 
a premium income of £2,297,339 in 1920 


and in 1921 £1,206,315. The Sea In- 
surance Co., Ltd.’s premium income 
for 1921 was £501,760 as compared 


with £954,959 for 1920. The Merchants 
Marine secured premiums of £423,373 
for 1921 as compared with £587,075 in 
1920. The London Assurance Corpora- 
tion £678,231 in 1921 while in 1920 
the premium income was £1,219,825. 
The Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., £1,- 
327,189 for 1921 as against £2,424,239 
in 1920. 

Roughly speaking, the marine pre- 
mium income of the leading companies 
In 1921 is between 40% and 50% of 
their premium income in 1920. 


1920 Underwriting Account 


Last year’s report of the Indemnity 
Mutual Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 


shows an underwriting ‘oss of £200,000 
equal to 8.75% of the 1920 premiums. 
The Sea Insurance Co.’s report shows 
a loss of £1,672 equal to .19%. The 
Merchants Marine did not make a 
profit for 1920. The British & Foreign 
made a profit of £13,701 for 1920 equal 


underwriting in 1921 and 1922 are bet- 
ter. There is, of course, a scarcity of 
business in the market due to continued 
depression, but so soon as trade re- 
vives, marine underwriting should con- 
tinue to show better resu'ts in tne 
future, in view of the elimination of a 
considerable amount of competition in 
the market. 


Purification of the Marine Insurance 


Market 

To the list of British companies in 
liquidation, will probably be added the 
Caxton Insurance Company, a petition 
for winding up having been presented 
by a creditor. The petition of course, 
when heard, may not be granted by 
the judge. The comrany was estab- 
lished in 1908 and has paid up capital 


Table A 
Paid up Premiums Premiums Profit and loss Per 

Companies Estb Capital 1921 1920 1920 centage 
DIED cv aiccccckdiescaceceeun 1834 £201,000 £1,206,315 £2,297 339 Loss £200,000 8.75% 
Wh dancnateneuaedunsesenaen eames 1875 590,000 501.760 954 959 ™ 1.672 19% 
Merchants Marine ...........++ 1871 125,000 423 373 587.075 ; Nil Nil 
British & Foreign... .0s.ccsocsce 1863 804,000 827,477 1 237,913 Profit 13.701 1.10% 
UN se ccisincswecnccdsacunnewtus 1894 50,000 715,119 1,070,894 x 55 000 5.13% 
WHORTEE | DEMUUNE © ccccccecenecrctee 1894 14X),000 254,106 435,475 _ 87,000 19 98% 
London & Provinzial Marine... 1860 100,000 290,239 497 43 * 100,000 A) OY, 
Reliance Marine .......sccscsece 1888 100,000 123,547 209 884 a 5,100 2.44% 
DOME! oii vdecabecbadeedcdes 1901 125,000 291,370 487.443 bie 93,630 13.75% 


to 1.10% of the premiums, while for 
1919 the profit was £91,798 equal to 
8.12% and for 1918 £129,352 equal to 
12.26%. 

The accompanying table, marked A, 
shows the premium income of nine 
companies whose report is issued on 
the marine model for 1921 and for 1920. 
It also shows the profit or loss for 
account of 1920 with the’ percentage of 
profit or loss. 

It will be observed that the highest 
percentage of profit made for the year 
1920 was by the London & Provincial 


Marine. In fact, the amount of profit 
and percentage of profit were the 
highest. 

The smallest percentage of profit 
was that of the British & Foreign. 

The poor results for 1920 were due 
to abnormally heavy losses both as 
regards total losses, theft and_ pilfer- 


ages, and particular averages. 


Prospects for 1921 
Judging from the first year’s settle- 
ments of some of the companies in 
1921 as compared with 1920, the pros- 
pects for 1921 are far more favorab‘e, 
as the folowing list demonstrates: 


Kirst Kirst 
Year’s Year’s 
Settle- Settle- 
Company ments ments 
1920 1921 
Indemnity ........ 34.59% 29.67% 
eS ae iB eactae 31.35% 26.45% 


Merchants Marine. 
British & Foreign. 
PCUE 5s box. ccce cs 
London & Provin- 


29.67% 21.90% 
37.01% 24.57% 
33.78% 27.78% 


cial Marine 23.15% 18.85% 
REWUANCE:. .....06:60 60 21.08% 19.77% 
World Marine 23.16% 18.84% 


conomic 18.08% 


Generally speaking, the prospects for 


18.28% 


of £200,000. The Marine 
was opened in 1917. 

The Internationale Assurance Com- 
pagni of Copenhagen has gone into 
liquidation. It was established in 1916 
with a capital of 10,000,000 Kroners 
with 50% paid up. It transacted most 
classes of insurance business, but par- 
ticularly reinsurance business. It only 
transacted marine business by way of 
reinsurance on the London market. 


Department 


OSBORN, SLOSSON & SMYTH 


Headquarters at 80 Maiden Lane and 
Offices in Chicago, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh 


The new corporation of Osborn, Slos- 
son & Smyth consists of Osborn & Co. 
and Slosson & Smyth. Headquarters 
will be at 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and they have offices in Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. Osborn & Co. have 
sent out a notice reading as follows: 

“For some time past we have felt the 
need of expanding our organization in 
order to 

1. Take 


care of our growing non- 
marine business. 


2. Give us added facilities for hand- 
ling, in the New York market, our 
increasing Lake and Ocean marine 
business. 


“We were fortunate to find in Slosson 
& Smyth—a co-partnership of eighteen 
years’ standing in New York—the or- 
ganization we had been seeking.: We, 
therefore, announce a_ consolidation 
with that firm, effective June 1, 1922. 

“This new arrangement equips us bet- 
ter than ever before to give your insur- 
ance in all its branches thoughtful study 
and prompt service.” 














GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1834 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 











Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 

















Conditions On 
The Continent 


By MAX NIELSEN, General 
Manager the Baltica 











Mr, Nielsen delivered this address be- 
fore the Second Northern Marine Con- 
gress in Copenhagen a short time ago. 


Before the great war, there was but a 
very limited possibility of losing money 
by unpaid premiums, losses on reinsur- 
ances, etc. The great war has, how- 
brought these questions to the 
fore, and I, therefore, propose to enlarge 
upon the problem of the underwriters 
delcredere risk, as seen from a marine 
underwriter’s point of view. 

The possibilities for losses 
kind are mainly: 


ever, 


of this 


(1) Policyholders, or ceding compan- 
ies do not pay in time and regularly 
premiums due. 

(2) Agents or representatives commit 
irregularities, as a rule by employing 
for private purpose the cashed pre- 
miums or proceeds, 

(3) Insecure reinsurers, 

We underwriters are probably too apt 
to reckon that in distributing the pre- 
miums, we are also distributing the 
risks. Experience shows, unfortunately, 
that this is often not so. 

As far as the first kind of losses are 
concerned, i. e., the policyholders or 
ceding companies do not pay in time 
premiums due, I should like to advance 
a few remarks upon the subject of the 
relationship between the ceding com- 
pany and the reinsurer. Generally 
speaking, the rule is that, provided no 
special arrangement to the contrary, the 
ceding company must pay the reinsurer 
his premium, irrespectively of whether 
or not the ceding company has managed 
to collect the premium from the insured 
party. I do, however, consider it a 
matter of course that the reinsurer is 
only entitled to the premium for the 
time the risk in question has been actu- 
ally in force and the reinsurer on risk, 
Should a po icy not be paid on presen- 
tation and consequently the policy be 
cancelled, the premium liability towards 
the reinsurer should be limited to the 
period the policy was in force. 


Hamburg Situation 

English and Dutch practice place the 
responsibility for the due payment of 
the premium on the shoulders of the 
broker, saddling him with the delcre- 
dere risk. In Hamburg, as far as non- 
Ilamburg business is concerned, the 
same is the case. Some Hamburg brok- 
ers have, however, limited their respon- 
sibility to the premiums passing through 
their hands. In Paris the few sworn 
brokers have no responsibility, though 
they cash the premiums. Hence Paris 
is the European place, where the ques- 
tion of outstanding premiums is the 
most burning. The 1920 figures pub- 
lished by the French insurance journals 
for nineteen of the older French marine 
insurance companies are a startling rev- 
elation. The figures are: 68,000,000 
francs premiums for expired risks, 
19,000,000 francs for unexpired risks, 
and 91,000,000 francs outstanding pre- 
miums, or more than the whole pre- 
mium income of the year. No wonder 
that the newer French insurance com- 
panies are out in hard weather. 


Scandinavian Conditions Better 

The Scandinavian conditions are more 
satisfactory. No real broker system 
exists, and delcredere circumstances 
does not exist, legally speaking. The 
cashing of premiums can nevertheless 
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give occasion for difficulties. For cargo 
insurances, and insurance on short time, 
and certain small hull insurances, the 
premium is due at the outset. Any 
credit on premium is, therefore, on the 
sole risk of the direct writing company. 
Equally, if a company, what usually is 
the case collects monthly the premiums 
due under a standing arrangement. For 
hull insurances of a year’s duration, the 
premium is generally paid quarterly in 
advance, 

Of course, an underwriter is not 
bound to an annual policy for the whole 
year, if the quarterly rates are not paid, 
The Swedish insurance plan is by far 
the strictest, saying that a policy is 
cancelled when not paid in due time. 
In practice, the policyholder is, how- 
ever, generally given a time limit be- 
fore the policy is cancelled. In Den- 
mark and Norway, such a policy can be 
cancelled with forty-eight hours’ notice 
if the quarterly rate is not paid, even 
when the ship is on the high sea. Be- 
fore leaving the question of failing pre- 
miums, I just want to draw attention to 
the many difficulties arising out of the 
Norwegian coinsurance’ practice in 
marine insurance with the numerous 
law suits that may arise through a liqui- 
dating or bankrupt company having un- 
settled premium accounts with the co- 
insurers, or not having settled those 
losses paid bona fide by the co-insurers 
to the leading underwriter, the failing 
company. As far as the liabilities in- 
curred by irregularities on the part of 
agents, or representatives, certainly 
most underwriters agree that such 
losses must be borne exclusively by the 
direct writing company. We underwrit- 
ers must, therefore, be very cautious in 
this matter, particularly as to the set- 
tling of averages. We must see that 
our average adjuster keeps our proceeds 
in trust, and if any such adjuster goes 
bankrupt without having done so, we 
must, of course, pay our reinsurers their 
shares of the proceeds anyhow. A simi- 
lar amount of caution must be shown 
towards the leading underwriter on the 
slip, if he has to cash the proceeds. 
Then again, the reinsurers have to get 
their dues, even if the leading under- 
writer fails. Hence, we have many rea- 
sons to be careful in acknowledging a 
company as leading underwriter. 

British Treaties 

Marine insurers are at present chiefly 
concerned with losses by failing re- 
insurers. In the ordinary cause of a 
Scandinavian marine reinsurance treaty, 
the reinsurers get during the first years, 
a series of payments from the ceding 
company, which certainly for the 
greater part are to be paid back later 
on, when the average adjusters have 
made out their reports of losses. This 
is all very well, when the reinsurers are 
of unquestionable standing, and any 
safeguarding measures should not be 
pressed too far. Otherwise, when the 
reinsurers are not quite to the mark, 
then the ceding company is sometimes 
badly disappointed when the time comes 
that he should have his money back. To 
avoid disappointment, deposit clauses 
have been introduced in the treaties. 
To live up te their intention, such 
clauses must contain severe rules for 
the dissolution of the relation between 
insurer and reinsurer, and must also 
generally cause considerable outlays on 
the part of the reinsurers. Difficulties 
arise, therefore, in getting first class, 
satisfied reinsurers this way, If any 
deposit is needed, I should think that 
we should apply the English deposit 
system, often used when good Scandi- 
navian companies are accepting British 
business. The outlines of the British 
System are: 

The business of each year is treated 
separately. No disbursements are made 
to the reinsurer within the first two 
years of the existence of the treaty. All 
balances in favor of the reinsurer are 
placed in trust in a bank on the re- 
insurer’s name—eventually partly in- 
vested in bonds, to improve upon the 
rate of interest—and such that the re- 
insurer has the disposal over the inter- 
ests, the insurer over the capital. Two 
years after the beginning of the treaty, 
the eventual surplus is paid to the re- 
insurer less a proper amount for out- 


standing losses. Should the account at 
any time, within two years, show a debit 
balance for the reinsurer, he must im- 
mediately advance cash to cover the 
difference. The advantages of this sys- 
tem are: the ceding company’s possi- 
bilities for losses on insecure reinsurers 
become limited to an eventual net loss 
on the treaty. Therefore, it may be 
probable that the ceding company can 
allow a discount on the commission, on 
account of this diminished risk. Possi- 
bly also some reinsurers might get busi- 
ness which they would not get other- 
wise, the ceding company disliking to 
reinsure with them without this safe- 
guard. One must also remember that 
the funds of the reinsurer are kept in 
trust, which is otherwise not the case. 
Further, morally weak reinsurers are 
through this arrangement not tempted 
to gamble in the exchanges with the 
premium and loss reserves. Another im- 
portant thing: Losses on fluctuating 
exchanges are avoided. Many insurers 
have experienced to pay cash losses, 
eight days before the account with the 
favorable balance arrives. Meanwhile, 
the changes have fluctuated and the re- 
insurers can register a considerable 
loss, too big for the small range of profit 
even good marine reinsurance treaties 
allow. Many failures could have been 
avoided had the war babies had exclu- 
sively on their books reinsurance treat- 
ies of the British system. 


OUTSIDE OF THAT—ALL RIGHT! 





Scandinavian Comment Upon New 
French Year Book; First Praises; 
Then Picks Flaws 


The new French Insurance Year Book 
is out, the publishers being ‘La Se- 
maine.” It is divided into five parts. 
Part one embraces legis'‘ation and de- 
cisions on insurance promulgated ‘be- 
fore, during and after the war. The 
next three parts are devoted to com- 
panies doing business in France. Part 
five is miscellaneous information, in- 
cluding facts about German and Aus- 
trian companies. 

That part of the book which deals 
with Scandinavian companies, brokers 
and other insurance matters did not 
make much of a hit with the “Scandi- 
navian Insurance Magazine,” which 
says: 

“The proverbial Latin difficulty in 
distinguishing between the individual 
Scandinavian countries is noticeable. 
We compliment our contemporary in 
having succeeded so far in the differ- 
entiation that only two companies, 
Aegir of Sweden and Skandinaviske 
Lloyd of Norway have been located in 
the wrong country, respectively Nor- 
way and Sweden. The difficulty in un- 
derstanding our Scandinavian languages 
may probably also account for a num- 
ber of inaccuracies in the particulars 
of Scandinavian companies represented 
in France; not a few having gone West 
long before the printing of the annual. 
A last criticism: the list of principal 
brokers in Denmark and Norway is ri- 
diculous in its incompleteness. Particu- 
larly the Danish one is glaring. The 
Efterfolger (Th. Linds) is a well known 
Danish firm of book-sellers, who in no 
way is connected with insurance busi- 
ness, not even particular dealers in in- 
surance literature. The Transatlantic 
Reassurance Bureau was founded by a 
regu'ar crook, the previous manager 
of the liquidating Nor-Sve-Dan—that 
has been unable even to publish any 
balance sheet for the last two years 
for want of cash—-who has of late been 
entangled in a Motor Cab swindle. We 
recommend our contemporary, to re- 
print, in the next issue of the annual, 
the full list of general agents for for- 
eign companies, included in the Danish 
year book, and in addition, if possible, 
tracé the few Danish insurers, not con- 
nected with any particular company. 
Or to abandon that section absolutely. 
These few, almost extraneous objec- 
tions excepted, we consider the Semaine 
annual to rank as one of the most 
thorough and best prepared insurance 
year books. Copies of the book can 


be had from Bureaux de La Semaines, 
97, Rue de Richilieu, Paris.” 














THE LAW 


Relating To 





Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 





mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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Does Auto Damaged 
In Falling Elevator 
Form “Collision?” 


APPELLATE 





DIVISION CASE 





Globe Indemnity’s Appeal _ Recalls 
Questionnaire Sent Out By Com- 
missioner Donaldson, Penna. 





A case involving elements somewhat 
similar to those which drew a question- 
naire from Commissioner Donaldson, of 
Pennsylvania, to companies writing 
automobile insurance is up in the Ap- 
pellate Term of the Supreme Court, 
New York, where the court has been 
called on to determine whether the fall- 
ing of a freight elevator carrying an 
automobile constitutes “collision” with- 
in the meaning of an automobile policy. 

The appeal is taken by the Globe In- 
demnity from a decision by City Court 
Justice O’Dwyer, awarding $1,492 to Dr. 
Leopold Freiberger, of 32 West 119th 
street. 

According to “The Times” the circum- 
stances are these: 

Dr. Freiberger’s car—with the doctor 
in it—fell two stories in a garage in 
West 118th street and was almost 
wrecked. He made claim to the insur- 
ance company based on a collision rider 
on the policy. The insurance company 
contended that the collision meant in 
the policy was a horizontal and not a 
perpendicular one, and refused to pay. 
Suit was then brought, and the outcome 
was awaited with interest because the 
question raised was a new one, The 
previous cases bearing on the point in- 
volved collisions between two cars 
which were not in motion, but not the 
collision between a car on a falling ele- 
vator and the bottom of an elevator 
shaft. 

It was found that the Century Dic- 
tionary described a “collision” as “the 
meeting and mutual striking of two or 
more moving bodies, or of a moving 
body with a stationary one.” Webster’s 
New International states that it is “a 
violent meeting, as of two railroad 
trains,” 

The testimony showed that the acci- 
dent occurred Nov. 20, 1921, when the 
elevator was descending with the car, 
in which the owner was sitting. The 
lifting cable broke at the second floor 
and precipitated the car and the owner 
to the bottom of the pit. Dr. Freiberger 
was slightly injured. The physician 
proved that his car suffered $1,553 dam- 
ages. Joseph F. Hanley, counsel for the 
insurance company, conceded this, but 
denied legal liability. He asked that the 
complaint be dismissed. 

Justice O’Dwyer denied the applica- 
tion and stated that after examining the 
authorities he concluded that while the 
case was not free from doubt, the ma- 
jority of the cases appeared to favor 
Dr. Freiberger. He directed a jury to 
bring in a verdict for the plaintiff. 





FIND ALARMS VULNERABLE 





Thieves Cut Through Walls and Floors 
to Avoid Wires on Doors 
and Windows 





Burglars have been consistently find- 
ing the burglar alarm systems vulnerable 
during the last few weeks in fur and 
silk robberies. ‘They have carried away 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods by 
drilling through wal's, ceilings, and 
floors from buildings adjoining those 
which are to be robbed. Thus all wires 
are avoided, no alarm is turned in and 
the thieves may work undetected. The 
only protection which has yet been 
found is the insertion of metal plates 
in the walls to repel the tools of the 
criminals. Several attempts have been 
foiled in this way but the method does 
Not provide a satisfactory solution to 
the problem. 


Associated Companies 
And Taxicab Insurance 


EXPERIENCE ON THESE RISKS 


Seven Companies Are in This Pool; 
Organized in 1915; McWhirter 
Chief Inspector 





Announcement has been made that 
“The Associated Companies,” comprised 
of the Ocean Accident, Globe Indemnity, 
Hartford Indemnity, United States, 
Standard Accident, London G. & A. and 
the Maryland Casualty, will write taxi- 
cab insurance under the new law. It 
is generally understood that this busi- 
ness will be written by a pool at the 
rates promulgated by the National Bu- 
reau, but that is all that has been defi- 
nitely stated as to the manner in which 
risks will be placed, 


The organization of The Associated 
Companies was completed in 1915 for 
the purpose of writing workmen’s com- 
pensation on the workers in coal mines. 
This risk had been too hazardous for 
the individual companies to assume, but 
the organization, by dividing each policy 
risk among its members, made the haz- 
ard more general by reinsuring the 
greater part of each policy. Business 
written through this pool proved satis- 
factory to seven companies which re- 
tained membership, although several 
others withdrew and ceased writing the 
lines. 


Later, because of the need for more 
varied service, other prohibited risks 
were written by the pool. Wrecking, 
munitions manufacturing and chemical 
manufacturing were written and like 
risks were included as eligible for rat- 
ing. The demand for more,complete 
automobile coverage led to the addition 
of taxicabs, jitneys and buses to the 
eligible list 6f the association. Practi- 
cally all the experience gained by insur- 
ance men on which to base the liability 
rates under the Tolbert law has been 
on risks carried by the associated com- 
panies. They carried the Yellow Taxi- 
cab Company of Chicago for a year with 
a very bad experience. 

The writing of “prohibited automobile 
lines” on taxicabs has been costly from 
the start. During the three years in 
which these lines have been carried the 
pool has lost over $700,000 and a re- 
vised rate was to have been promul- 
gated when the new law made the need 
imperative. The new rates have the 
approval of the underwriters of the as- 
sociation, although they point out that 
on private automobiles in New York the 
claims recovered are two and one-half 
times as great as in Chicago. If that 
basis were taken as indicative, the rate 
required would have been more than 
$2,500 per year for casualty insurance 
on each cab. 

No central office has been opened to 
handle the new business which may be 
forthcoming. If the volume is large 
enough to warrant such action, steps 
will be taken to fill the need at once, 
but until it is necessary the committee 
in charge considers it a hazardous and 
expensive undertaking. D. A. McWhir- 
ter, chief inspector in charge of the new 
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lines, has his headquarters at the Hotel 
Commodore, 

When a risk is offered to any of the 
seven member companies the applica- 
tion is turned over to the underwriting 
committee of the pool. After examina- 
tion it is referred to the inspectors who 
check up the record of the driver named, 
the standing of the cab as to value, ete. 
This examination is as searching as 
possible in the effort to eliminate any 
undesirable elements. If the inspection 
report is favorable the underwriting 
committee usually does not hesitate to 
accept the policy. The liability is as- 
sumed equally by the members thus 
making the organization a pool. The 
instrument is signed jointly by the 
seven companies, 

Underwriters of the pool point out 
the probability of increased claims fol- 
lowing the law enforcement. Many 
claims have not been pressed hereto- 
fore because of the uncertainty of the 
financial ability of the cabowner to pay 
judgments. Backed by the resources 
of an insurance company in every in- 
stance guaranteeing payment up to the 
amount of $2,500, it seems unlikely that 
any claims will be dropped or even set- 
tled by compromise in the future. 





NAMES ADVISORY BOARD 
The National Surety announces the 
appointment of a St, Louis Advisory 
Board, composed of representative men 
who will assist the Commonwealth In- 
surance Agency, St. Louis general 
agents for the company, in the selection 
and development of business for eastern 
Missouri and western Illinois, as fol- 
lows: W. F. Carter, president St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce; L. W. Childress, 
Columbia Transfer Company; Charles 
L. Holman, president Laclede Gas Light 
Co.; E. J. Miller, president St. Louis 
Screw Company; Ley P. Rexford, presi- 

dent American Paper Products Co. 





NORTH DAKOTA'S PLIGHT 

North Dakota, which was less than 
$500,000 in debt at the time Townley, 
of the Non-Partisan League, began his 
operations, finds itself today $7,000,000 
in debt. Taxes have increased three- 
fold. Despite this example, and also 
that farmers of North Dakota last fall 
cast out the administration which did 
these things, the Non-Partisan League 
is trying to fasten itself on several 
other states. 
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Denies Taxi Bonds 
Will Ruin Drivers 


RICHARD DEMING STATEMENT 


American Surety Vice-President Says 
Cost of Indemnity Has Been 
Exaggerated 


Vice-President Richard Deming, of 
the American Surety, has issued a state- 
ment denying that the new taxicab 
owner bonds will ruin the taxicab busi- 
ness because of high cost. His state- 
ment follows: 


“The flurry of protest from the taxi- 
cab men regarding the new law which 
goes into effect on July 1 has given an 
entirely wrong conception of the opera- 
tion of the law and indicates that a 
burden is being placed upon the taxicab 
man which he cannot bear,” Mr, Dem- 
ing said. “This is not the case. While 
a liability policy costs $960 a year, 
surety bonds offering protection to the 
public can be purchased by a taxicab 
driver for a sum varying from $60 to 
$300 a year. The $60 rate includes a 
deposit of $2,500 collateral and the $300 
rate applies to taxicab drivers who have 
no collateral but who must pay $20 per 
month. Even the taxicab driver him- 
self could not suggest that such a rate 
is high. The public has not been in- 
formed that bonds are available at such 
a low cost. No donbt there are many 
taxicab men who do not realize that 
they can conform to the law and at the 
same time offer an adequate protection 
to the riding and walking public with- 
out incurring the almost prohibitive ex- 
pense of a liability policy. It seems to 
me that the corporate surety bond 
which is being offered should clear the 
air of all confusion and argument on 
the one phase of this question which 
has apparently so aroused the taxicab 
owner.” 

A test of the validity of the new law 
will begin in the United States District 
Court next Friday, when arguments will 
be heard on an application to have the 
law set aside on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality. In view of the large 
amount of money involved in premium 
payments, House, Grossman & Vorhaus, 
attorneys for the taxicab owners, will 
ask for a stay of the operation of the 
constitutional question from the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Taxicab owners have asserted that if 
the law is enforced, 12,000 taxicabs in 
New York City will be withdrawn from 
operation. 


Two main points have been made 
against the constitutionality of the law. 
One is that it is discriminatory, in that 
no bonds are required of owners of pri- 
vate automobiles or business automobile 
trucks, or of street railway companies, 
and the other that it is confiscatory in 
that the rate for bonds is more than 
the taxicab owners can pay and con- 
tinue in business. 
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Massachusetts Court 
Fixed Value of Agents 


FINAL WORCESTER DECISION 
Records of Agents Taken From One 
Company By Another Studied; 
Also Average Production and 


Service 


In the 
Protective 


suit of the Massachusetts 

Association of Worcester 
against Melville F. Heath, of Worcester; 
LeRoy Darnold, of Chicago; Edwin A. 
Willard, of New York; and the Na- 
tional Protective Insurance Company, 
of Boston, pending in the Supreme 
Cdurt of Massachusetts, the report of 
the Master in favor of the Massachu- 
setts Protective has been confirmed, 
and judgment entered accordingly. 

In this litigation, which has been 
bitter y contested in the Massachusetts 
court for more than four years, for the 
first time in the history of American 
insurance a company has pressed to 
a final conclusion by the courts, two 
important questions: first, that of the 
legality or illegality of the wholesale 
twisting of an agency organization by 
one company from another; and 
ond, of how to establish the value to 
a company of its agents, so as to an 
a rule for damages if they are lured 
from its service by a method held to 
be illegal. 

Court Method of Determining Value 
of Agents 

In this case the Master found that 
certain officers or officials of the Mas- 
sachusetts Protective, while still in its 
employ, had formed @&nother company 
to transact a similar business, and had 
interested many of the agents of the 
Massachusetts Protective in the new 
company by sel ing them stock in it or 
arranging for them to work for it when 
it commenced business. Then these 
officials had resigned and the new com. 


pany they had organized at once took 
over a majority of the leading agents 
of the Massachusetts Protective, who 
in turn entered in a wholesale man- 
ner upon the transfer of policyholders 
from the old company to the new. The 
illegality of the action of the defend- 
ants in the mind of the Master is evi 
denced by the award of damages to 
the plaintiff of upwards of $150,000. 

The method fol owed by the court in 
determining the value of agents and 
soarriving at a basis for damages is 
of especial interest. It determine! 
from the records of the company, the 
average length of service of its lead- 
ing agents; their average production 
in number of policies; the average por 
sistency of such policies and the a 
age premiums on them. The court 
then calculated, based on this past ex- 
perience, how much longer the agents 
would have remained with the Massa- 
chusetis Protective had they not been 
twisted by the defendants—how much 
business they would have written dur- 
ing the period they would have re- 
mained, and what the premiums would 
have been on such business. Then 
the court ascertained from the previous 
experience of the company the portion 
of the premiums exnended on the aver- 
ego for claims, and for commis 
and other expenses which were regard- 
ed as a necessary charge against each 
premium, and treated the balance as 
the sum which would have been con- 
tributed by the activities of the agents 
if not twisted, to overhead, fixed 
charges and gurplus, and the damages 
were based chiefly on this result, with 
an ‘added allowance for the cost of 
renvlacing the agents who were taken. 

Insurance men have always realized 
the value to a company of its agency 
organization as an asset, even though 
it was not an “admitted” asset and 
listed in its report to the Insurance 
Department. 

Averages Figured 

Agency organizations do not just 
happen. No company can create or 
procure such an organization in a few 


weeks or a few months or even a few 
years. They are the result of years 
of effort and experimenting with vari- 
ous men and the resu't of the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of money in trying 
out, training and developing men. ‘J! 

value of these organizations and the 
asset they represent to a company has 


always been recognized but never de- 
fined. 

It is interesting to see how in the 
case under discussion the Court ar- 


rived at the 
company, and the consequent damage 
to it when the agent was improperly 
taken from its service. This was done 
through figuring by averages based 
upon the past experience of the com- 
pany, the probable future service of 
the agent and his production in pre- 
miums, and the portion of the  pre- 
miums which, on an average claim and 
expense experience, would be available 
toward overhead and surplus account, 
and treating this latter as, the damage. 

The result of this case will serve 
both to indicate to company officials 
the danger of any wholesale attempt 
to twist agents. and furnish, if future 
cases arise, a method on which to base 
damages. 


value of an agent to a 





Liability of Mutual Companies 
to Capital Stock Tax 











The 
ruled: 

1. (a) Mutual 
are subject to capital stock tax and 
wil! be assessed in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (c) of sec- 
tion 1000 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
Paragraph (b) of section 1000 does not 
apply to mutual insurance companies 
and its provisions should not be con- 
strued to modify paragraph (c) of said 
section. 

(b) In assessing the tax, reserve 
funds required by law are defined, as 


sSureau of Internal Revenue has 


insurance companies 


in L. O. 1032 (C. B. 2, p. 216), to in- 
clude not only reserves required by 
express statutory provisions, but also 
reserves required by the rules and regu- 
lations of state insurance departmenis 
when promulgated in the exercise of 
an appropriate power conferred by 
statute, but do not include assets re- 
quired to be held for the ordinary run- 
ning expenses of the business. 

2. Securities he'd by mutual insur- 
ance companies should be valued at 
their market value, but in determining 
the amount of the assets upon whicn 
the capital stock tax is to be assessed 
there should be deducted from the total 
assets the amount of the debt liabili- 
ties plus such percentage of the total 
assets as the legal reserves bear to 
the total liabilities. 

3. Annual and deferred dividend lia- 
biities are reserves the net additions 
to which are deductible from gross in- 
come in income tax returns. 

4, Whether an insurance company 
should be classed as a stock company 
or a mutual company must depend upon 
the ultimate control of the affairs of the 
company. If the policyholders are in 
control the basis of the organization is 
mutuality, and it should be classed as 
a mutual insurance company. If, on 
the other hand, the stockholders are 
in contro!, it should be classed as a 
stock company. 





DISCUSS BURGLARY POOL 

A reinsurance pool for burglary in- 
surance on all amounts above $20,000 
is being discussed by prominent bur- 
glary underwriters this week. The prop- 
osition is understood to provide that in 
case of any risk above $20,000 all com- 
pany members of the pool, including the 
initial limit carrier, shall share the lia- 
bility. Suggestions of deviation from 
this plan were made at a meeting last 
week, but no decision was reached on 
any of the essential points. Many of 
the underwriters are avowedly in favor 
of a pool provided they can be sure of 
an equitable arrangement, 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a neme well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Over sixty years 
of public service. 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Not Much Competition 

Eighty-five per cent of the orders 
taken for accident and health policies 
are secured without competition, says 
the Maryland Casualty. 

Forty per cent of the people solicited 
can be “written.” 

For instance, in selling fire insurance 
agents are competing with every in- 
surance, rea! estate and loan office. In 
selling accident and health insurance 
they meet very little competition be- 
cause very few agents understand this 
branch of the business—yet it is easily 
understood. 

Each year the amount of business 
written increases. During recent years 
the increase has been very encourag- 
ing. The total volume written during 
the past nine years amounted to ap- 
proximately $425,000,000 so it can be 
seen that it is really a worthwhile line 
of insurance to cu'tivate and develop. 

* = + 


To Represent Motor Vehicle Reinsuring 
Companies in Buffalo 

John F. Chochrane, Buffalo agent, 
with offices in the Ellicott Square 
pbuilding, has been chosen to head the 
Buffalo branch of the Motor Vehicle 
Reinsuring Companies. This announce- 
ment followed immediately upon the 
opening of the offices in Buffalo and 
Rochester last Monday. During the 
last few days considerable volume of 
business has been written in compli- 
ance with the law. Several checks for 
the initial premium required on single 
cabs were received Monday and Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday 250 were cov- 
ered. Judging from inquiries made on 
the filing of applications, A. E. Sheri- 
dan, poo! manager, expects the major 
portion of the business under the new 
law will be placed through the surety 
pool. 

The branch offices in Buffalo and 
Rochester, preceding the effective date 
of the law by only five days, naturally 
have made a slower start, but the re- 
ports seem to indicate that there will 
be business enough placed through them 
to justify their maintenance. 

* 


Advertising Insurance Companies 

The New York “Times” this week 
ran a statement by Richard Deming, 
vice-president of the American Surety, 
but ca'tled him “vice-president of a 
leading insurance company.” If Deming 
and the American had been attacked 
at the Lockwood Committee’ the 
“Times” would have’ printed both 
names. In other words, it stands for 
one kind of “free advertising” but 
doesn’t another. 

* & 
Surety Man a Literary Light 

Harry Harper Hudson, handling the 
judicial bonds for E. H. Fishman, gen- 
eral agent at Cleveland of the Maryland 
Casualty, has a reputation in the field 
of journalism quite on a par with that 
of the surety. For over fifteen years 
Mr. Hudson has contributed a story to 
either a magazine or newspaper in 
Cleveland. In announcing its leading 
writers each month, the “Every Boy’s 
Magazine” gays: “Each month there 
are wonderful stories by Booth Tark- 
ington, Walt Mason, H. H. Hudson and 
many others.” This is an illustration 
of Mr. Hudson’s prominence in the 
literary world. 

Mr. Hudson was graduated from 
Hiram College where he received a 
course in engineering, but for a time 
was a teacher of mathematics and 
English in a business college where 
he first started writing special articles 
for the press. His journalistic ability 





at | 





secured for him a position on the re- 
portorial staff of the Cleveland “Leader” 
where he became a star man due to 
successful interviews with President 
McKinley, Robert G. Ingersoll, John 
D. Rockefeller and “Bob” Fitzsimmons. 
Eventually he entered the insurance 
business by joining the Bankers Surety 
before it was taken over by the Mary- 
land Casua'ty at which time he met 
Mr. Fishman and has been with him 
ever since. ~ Ss 
Inter-insurance Claim Adjusters 
Organize 
At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Inter- 
insurers held at the Hotel La Sal'e, 
Chicago, the claim adjusters of recipro- 
cal exchanges of the organization held 
a meeting of their own in order to 
perfect an effective association. This 
will supersede the temporary organiza- 
tion formed at Bloomington, Ill., some 
time ago, and will be permanent in 
character. H. S. Eastman, of the Con- 
tinental Auto Insurance Association, 
Springfield, [ll., was elected chairman, 
and Paul Knowles, of the State Auto- 
mobile Insurance Association, Indian- 
apolis, secretary. A committee was 
also appointed to confer with the Board 
of Governors of the National Assocta- 
tion at its meeting in order to adopt 
a name and formulate rules for general 
operation. An interesting address was 
de’ivered by Adjuster Ferdinand, of 
the Illinois Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change, Bloomington, Ill., upon “Theft 
Losses” which was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. 
* ¢ 8 


Another Mutual Explosion 

According to an examination report 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, the National Automobile Mutual 
Casualty Company of this city is in 
serious financial condition and shows 
an excess of liabilities over assets of 
$163,115. The department examiner 
recommends that immediate steps be 
taken to levy an assessment on the 
policyholders sufficient to make good 
the deficit. 

The company began business Decem- 
ber 10, 1917, and the report shows that 
from that date to December 31 last the 
total earned premiums were $747,595, 
the losses paid $366,213, adjustment 
expenses, $124,569; commissions, $153,- 
236, and unpaid losses outstanding of 
$217,300. The total losses and expenses 
are given by the examiner as $970,464, 
showing an excess of Josses and ex- 
penses over earned premium of $222,- 
869. Gain from bank interest and in- 
vestments, allowance of 20 per cent in 
unearned premium reserve and ad- 
vances by directors, in all amounting 
to $59,753, reduced the _ deficit to 
$163,115. 





SAFETY COALHOLE COVER 





Dreier Exhibit at 30 Church Street; 
Does Away With Chains and 
Locks Automatically 


The Dreier safety coalhole cover, 
which does away with chains and locks 
automatically and which has been en- 
dorsed by the Ocean, New Amsterdam 
and Travelers, is on exhibition at 30 
Church street, which is the general 
office of the company. The Dreier safety 
coalhole people say there have been no 
accidents of any kind since the installa- 
tion of these covers over coalholes and 
manholes. The company says: 

“You have perhaps already experi- 
enced trouble in one form or another 
with the old style of coalhole cover, 











The “Home” of Automobile Insurance | 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 

















Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents 


Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





100% AMERICAN. 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


8S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





“The Dreier safety coalhole cover is 
made of the best quality grey casting 
of unusual thickness. The rods, hinges 
and locks are made of solid brass, which 
prevents rusting and enables it to ope- 
rate very easily. In fact, the difficulties 
of operation that are so often to be 
encountered in the old style covers are 
eliminated entirely once the Dreier 
cover has been installed. 

“Being on hinges, the Dreier cover 
can never be kicked out of its place or 
separated from the ring and _ chute. 
Neither can it be tilted. This is of de 
cided advantage, as there are few peo- 
ple who have not already stumbled over 
a loose cover. 

_“The especially rough surface of the 
Dreier cover will readily be appreciated 
in slippery weather. The Dreier safety 
coalhole cover is already extensively in 
use in every borough of New York 
which gives you the opportunity of see- 
ing it in position wherever you may 
happen to be located. 

“Because of its many meritorious 
qualities the Dreier safety coalhole 
cover has been approved and recom- 
mended by many of the leading insur- 
ance companies of Greater New York.” 


LOS ANGELES APPOINTMENTS 

The National Surety Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Rule & 
Sons, Inc., as their branch managers 
in Los Angeles, California. Rule & 
Sons, Inc., are one of the largest brok- 
erage offices on the Pacific Coast and 
in effecting this appointment. 


Dixson Succeeds J. W. Conklin 

Joseph W. Conklin, burglary, boiler, 
and plate glass claim adjuster of the 
Travelers at New York, resigned on 
June 15. J. J. Dixson, with a record 
of employment covering 17 years, and 
lately attached to the staff of C. P. 
Reid, manager, liability claim division, 
New York City, has succeeded Mr. 
Conklin. 








WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Consulting Actuary 
and Underwriter 


35 Nassau Street New York 




















PLATE GLASS RATES 


Factories Advance Prices About 20% in 
Some Large Centers; Insurance 
Rate Reflection 





In an article about plate glass rates 
written for the Travelers’ “Protection” 
Fred S. Garrison, an officer of the com- 
pany, says: 

“We have heard a great deal about 
pate glass rates during the last few 
years, and particularly during the last 
few months. Storekeepers and many 
agents and brokers have had the im- 
pression that the reductions in plate 
glass rates made this year were not 
as great as the reductions in the price 
of glass. Announcement of the last 
rate reduction, which became effective 
May 1, 1922, was accompanied by the 
statement that it would probably be 
the last decrease this year and possibly 
for some time to come, owing to the 
fact that there might be an increase 
in the price of glass in the near future. 

“Our prediction has been fulfil’ed and 
owing to conditions in the plate glass 
market, the factories have withdrawn 
previous quotations and advanced the 
price on an average of about 20% in 
some of the larger centers. However, 
there is no intention of increasing rates 
unless the ultimate experience justifies 
an increase; but with the rising mar- 
ket, plate glass insurance is more 
necessary than ever. Agents and brok- 
ers should take advantage of this op- 
portunity to increase their plate glass 
writings.” 
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NExT time you’re looking for prospects 
just stand at your office door some morn- 
ing and see what you will see. 


Here’s a truck with a rush shipment to 
a distant city; there’s a dray bound to the 
freight yard with consignments for rail 
shipment across the continent—perhaps to 
seaport for reshipment to a foreign port; 
here’s a van piled high with household 
goods on the first stage of a long journey 
by motor, rail and steamer. 


























Transportation 
Motor Truck Contents 
Cargoes (Ocean) 

Parcel Post 

Registered Mail (Domestic) 
Registered Mail (Foreign) 
Specie (Ocean) 





THERE iS One agent in nearly every community, 
and usually but one, who can sell his clients all of 
the above lines. 


That agent has the important advantage of be- 
ing able, unaided, to provide shippers, or any 











Think of the Shippers ! 


Salesman’s Samples 
Personal Effects 
Automobile Collision 
Automobile Liability 
Automobile Property Damage 
Automobile Fire 

Automobile Theft 













Watch well this stream of freight wend- 
ing its way past your door to the four 
corners of the earth. 


Then think of the shippers! 
Not one prospect but thousands of them! 


Not prospects for one line but needing a 
score of lines to protect their wide-spread 
interests. 


Lines such as these. Run down the list. 
How many of them are you selling? 


Hold-Up 
Fire 
Fidelity Bonds 
Combination Residence 
Accident 

Health 

Life 


other prospects, with practically every kind of 
insurance needed for their protection. That agent 
is the one who represents in his locality the AXtna 
Affiliated Companies. It may be possible for that 
agent to be you! 









There are still some attractive agency openings in the Atna organization. There 
may be an opportunity to represent the AiStna Company in your locality. It 
will pay you to inquire. Write W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


/ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 



















The Largest Multiple Line Insurance Organization in the World 














